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Directed Studies 


FOR THE STATE—ADOPTED 











Cross - Smith - Stauffer - Collette 
GOOD READING, REVISED 


Stimulating and worthwhile activities, based on the reading selec- 
tions in Good Reading, Revised, make the study of literature 
richer and more rewarding to the high-school student. These 
exercises, available in workbooks, provide an effective means 
for directing and individualizing the study of literature. 


Word studies, exercises in outlining and checking facts, sugges- 
tions for oral and written compositions, questions for discussion, 
character studies, exercises in finding the meaning of selections, 
exercises on historical and social background are among the 
many interesting projects. 


Many of the activities, especially those on checking facts, furnish 
an excellent testing program. Space for writing answers is pro- 
vided in the workbooks. 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN GOOD READING: Adventure, Revised 
$0.30 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN GOOD READING: Achievement, Re- 
vised $0.30 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN GOOD READING: American Writers, 
Revised $0.30 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN GOOD READING: English Writers, 
Revised $0.30 


Net prices are quoted. Transportation is at expense of purchaser. 

















GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Could you make good use of $100 
this month? Would a cash loan help 
you tide yourself over? 


Household Finance service offers 
a simple way for any teacher with a 
steady position to get cash for an 
emergency. If there is no Household 
office in your city, you may obtain 
the money you need entirely by mail. 

To apply for a Household Finance 
loan you merely tell us how much 
you need and how you wish to re- 
pay. You may choose the most con- 
venient repayment plan from the 
table shown here. 


Payments to fit your income 
Suppose that you need $100. The 
table shows that twelve monthly in- 
stallments of $9.77 each will repay 
a $100 loan in full in twelve months. 
Or, if you wish smaller payments, as 
little as $6.43 a month will also re- 
pay a $100 loan. 

You may prefer to make larger 
payments and thus pay up sooner. 
The sooner you repay the less your 
loan costs since you pay charges 
only for the actual time you have 


the money. Four monthly install- 
ments of $26.60 each, or a total of 
$106.40, will also repay a $100 loan 
in full. Payments shown in the 
table include all charges. You pay 
nothing more. 

It’s good business to pay no more 
than you have to when you borrow. 
We publish our rates and payments 
to help you shop for your loan—to 
help you compare costs before you 
borrow. 

Simple to borrow 

You need no stocks or bonds—no 
security of any kind—to borrow 
from Household Finance. You 
merely sign a simple promissory 
note. We do not question friends or 
school authorities about your credit. 
And it is not necessary for you to 
ask friends or relatives to act as en- 
dorsers. You get your loan on your 
own signature—in a simple, private 
transaction. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. 
Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about your getting your loan 
by mail. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 























CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 4 6 8 10 12 16 20 
baymnts\ paymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts 
$ 25 |$12.98 |$ 6.65 |$ $ 54 |$ 3.49 |$ 2.86 |$ 2.44 
50 25.95 13.30 9.09 6.98 §.72 4.88 
75 38.93 19.95 13.63 10.48 8.58 7.33 |$ 5.76 |$ 4.83 
100 51.91 26.60 18.18 13.97 11.45 9.77 7.68 6.43 
125 64.89 33.25 22.72 17.46 14.31 12.21 9.60 8.04 
150 77.86 39.91 27.26 20.95 17.17 14.65 11.52 9.65 
175 90.84 46.56 31.81 24.44 20.03 17.09 13.44 11.26 
200 | 103.82 53.21 36.35 27.93 22.89 19.54 15.36 12.87 
250 | 129.77 66.51 45.44 34.92 28.61 24.42 19.20 6.09 
300 | 155.73 79.81 54.53 41.90 34.34 29.31 23.04 19.30 

















the money. Payments include charges 
at Household’srate of 244% per month. 
This rate is lessthan the maximum pre- 
scribedby the Kentucky Small LoanLaw. 





WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full 
amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay less if you 
pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have 


B.E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 














IF YOU NEED $100, HERE’S WHAT TO DO 


Consumer booklets used in schools 


To help families get more for their 
dollars Household Finance publishes 
a series of practical booklets on 
money management and buyman- 
ship. These booklets tell what the 
consumer should know about nearly 
everything used in the home of to- 
day. Home economics teachers 
throughout the country use theseé 
authoritative publications as study 
and reference texts. You are invited 
to ask for copies at your Household 
Finance branch. Or write for a list of 
the titles in the Household Financé 
Library of Consumer Education. 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 

LouIsviL_z, Ky. 
4th Floor, 
Starks Bldg. 
Phone Jackson 4291 


EvaNnsvIL_e, IND. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone 3-3137 


CincinnatTl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor Carew 
Tower. 

Phone Main 1585 

















Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


picnics FINANCE 
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FREE Booxtet AnD 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 





September, 


Nineteen 


Forty-one 


Household Finance Corporation. Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher 
n on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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President—T. O. HALL, Greenville, Ky. 


First Vice-President—A. A. PAGE, Pikeville, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—SaRAH RoceERs, Frankfort, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. KING, Louisville, Ky. 


T. O. HALL, Chairman...........----- 


WALTER C. JETTON, Paducah... 


A. P. PRATHER, Earlington............ 


L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 


J. T. ALTON, Vine Grove..........--.- 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, Louisville..June 30, 1944 
James W. BrapNER, Middlesboro 


ae June 30, 1943 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 


June 30, 1942 


ees June 30, 1942 


TERM EXPIRES 


GLENN O. SWING, Covington................ June 30, 1942 
W. Tonc WEsT, Greenup... 






eat June 30, 1944 


eres June 30,1943 R. T. WHITTINGHILL, Hazard................June 30, 1943 
..-June 30,1942 P. H. Hopkins, Somerset...................... June 30, 1943 
te June 30,1944 H. L. Donovan, Richmond..................June 30, 1944 
Maurice F. SgEAy, Lexington................ June 30, 1942 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First DISTRICT: 
President—-J. 
Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


C. Maddox, R. 6, 


SECOND DISTRICT: 
President—E. W. Richmond, Owens- 
boro 
Secretary—Martin Roberts, Henderson 
THiRD DISTRICT: 
President—-Miss 
Woodburn 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green 


Mackie Rasdall, 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 


County Superintendents 
President— 
Secretary— 

City Superintendents 
President— 
Secretary— 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
CATION: 

President—Mrs. Phoebe Worth, Lex- 
ington 

Secretary—Miss Jeannette Pates, Lex- 
ington 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION: 
President—Mr. Raymond J. Snodgrass, 
Paducah 
Secretary—Mrs. J. B. Moore, Madi- 
sonville 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish: 


President—Mr. Morton Walker, du 
Pont Manual Training School, 
Louisville 

Secretary— 

Conference of Foreign Language Teach- 
ers: 

President—Dr. Hobart Ryland, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Secretary—Miss Laura Topham, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington 
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FourtH DISTRICT: 
President—W. H. McFarland, Shep- 


herdsville . 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town 


FirtTH DISTRICT: 
President—Steve Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secrétary—Arch Gerhart, Male High 
School, Louisville 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND: 
President—-C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot 
Secretary—-Howard Huff, Somerset 
Upper CUMBERLAND: 
President—O. G. Roaden, Alva 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbour- 
ville 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 

President—Mr. W. B. Kerr, Bowling 

Green Senior High School, Bowling 
Green 

Secretary—-Miss Lucille Chapman, 717 
29th St., Ashland 

Conference of Science Teachers: 

President—Mr. . A. Belch, Male 
High School, Louisville 

Secretary—(Have no secretary) 

Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 

President—-Miss Tryphena Howard, 
Box 293, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Miss Edith Wood, Anchor- 
age 

Teachers of Speech: 

President—Mr. J. Reid Sterrett, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 

Secretary—Miss Eunice Bone, Madi- 
sonville 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—-Mr. Clarence Evans, Madi- 
sonville 
Secretary—Miss Emma Woerner, 
Atherton High School, Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS: 
Music Section: 

President—Mr. John Vincent, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green 

Secre:ary—Mrs. Grace Dean, Lafayette 
High School, Lexington 
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CENTRAL KENTUCKY: 
en -aa Sarah Rogers, Frank- 
or 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY: 
Presiaent—R. E. Bridges, Highl 
High School, Ft. Thamas  o"® 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence 
Upper KENTUCKY RIVER: 
President—Beckham Combs, Hi d 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Havasd von 
EASTERN KENTUCKY: 


President—Heman McGuire, G 
, , Gra 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, ain 


Art Section: 


President—Mr. Frederic P Gil 
Eastern Stat ; ; 
Ped ate Teachers College, 

Secretary—Miss Alma Li 
Woodbourne Ave., —— 


DEPARTMENT OF Voc Y 
— ATIONAL EpDUuUCA- 
President—Mr. Wats 
sid : 3 Watson Armstrong, 
University of Kentucky, Levante 
Secretary—Miss M 
s argaret Egner, 
Ahrens Trade School, Loudeiie 


Agricultural Education: 


President—Mr. S. S. Wi 
ude Wilson, Pleasure- 
Secretary—Mr. Jack Truitt Uni 
Sity of ° cay Lexington ere 
isaneition Occupations Education Sec- 
ion: 
President—Miss Louis D. Clarke 
Mayo State Vocational School. 
Paintsville ’ 


Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ah 
Trade High School, Louisville 


Guidance: 
President—Supt. W. T. Rowland, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Miss Helen H. Little, Jack- 
son 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS— (Continued ) 


Home Economics Education: 
President—Miss Mary Bell Vaughn, 
Dept. of Education, Frankfort 


Secretary—Miss Susie Pate, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 


Trades and Industries: 

President—Mr. George Ochs, Ahrens 
Trade High School, Louisville 
Secretary—Mr. Clifford H. Ficke, 301 

Ludford St., Ludlow 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 


President—Dr. Wm. H. Vaughan, 
Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead 
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lege, Barbourville 


KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Evelyn J. Schneider, 
University of Louisville, Louisville; 
Secretary, Miss Thelma Gentry, Madi- 
sonville 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS: President, Mr. John 
Knorr, Talbott Ave., Louisville; Sec- 
retary, Miss Mary Marks, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green 

KENTUCKY FOLKLORE SOCIETY: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon ; 
Secretary, Mrs. L. Duncan, Bar- 
berry Lane, Louisville 

KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PHysICAL Eb- 


UCATION: President, Miss Elizabeth 
Roach, Fort Thomas; Secretary, Miss 
Minell _Beuther, Shawnee High 


School, Louisville 


VisuAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lillian McNulty, Barrett 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 
TIME EXPIRES 
J. W. Brooker, Frankfort..June 30, 19-43 


Jesse Baird, Berea..........-.-.-. June 30, 1942 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
PORGWEME  weccntisenccccsctccmenees June 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington..June 30, 1942 
W. G. Nash, Murray State 

Teachers College, 

Ce: | aa ee June 30, 1943 
J. A. Caywood, Harlan......June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, 

TQRCASERE seccstcccsssecstoscennsee June 30, 1943 
L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington........ June 30, 1942 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—Dr. Dorland Coates, State 
Teachers College, Richmond 


Secretary—Miss Martha Shipman, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—Dr. Milton B. 
Breslin Bldg., Louisville 
Secrerary—Miss Nancy Collins, Board 
of Education, Louisville 


Jensen, 


Teaching ot Science Division of Ken- 
tucky Academy of Science: 


Presideni—Mr. . W.  Rumbold, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 


Secretary—Mr. C. C. Graham, Berea 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Junior High School, Louisville; Sec- 
retary, Mr. W. Gayle Starnes, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Liprary GRouP CONFERENCE: President, 
Miss Margaret Lyle, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville; Secretary, Miss 
Fannie Holland, Greenville 

CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, Mr. John Marsee, Lancas- 
ter; Secretary, Mrs. Sara F. Carneal, 
Elkton 

SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS ASSOCIATION: 
President, Mr. John Dawson, Owens- 
boro; Secretary, Dr. L. E. Meece, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS _ SECTION: 
President, Mr. E. R. Bradley, Mor- 
gantown; Secretary, Mr. Belmont For- 
sythe, Scottsville 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 

OMEN: President, Miss Julia F. 

Allen, Berea College, Berea; Secre- 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


TIME EXPIRES 
Clarence Evans, 
Madisonville ...................- June 30, 1942 
T. O. Hall, Greenville, Chairman 
W. P. King, Louisville, Seccretary 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 
TERM EXPIRES 
Hal E. Dudley, duPont Manual 
Training High School, Louis- 
ville July 1, 1944 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville 
C. I. Henry, Mayfield............ July 1, 1943 
(To be supplied) 
T. O. Hall (ex-officio), Greenville 








Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—Dr. R. F. McLain, Tran- 
sylvania College, Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. A. D. Owens, Newport 
Kentucky Classical Association: 


President—-Miss Ruby Rush, Rich- 
mond 

Secretary—Miss Elise Derickson, Lex- 
ington 

Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 


President—Dr. R. I. 
College, Danville 
Secretary—Mr. Herman J. Robertson, 
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Kentucky Association of Physics Teach- 
ers: 
cae | (officers 
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Rush, Centre 


are chosen in 
October ) 


tary, Miss Anna B. Peck, University 
of Kentucky High School, Lexington 
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CATION: President, Mrs. Leonard 
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CIATION: President, Dr. R. W. Jen- 
nings, Morehead State Teachers Col- 
lege, Morehead; Secretary, Miss 
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High School, Louisville 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: President, Mr. H. L. 
Oakley, Highland Ave., Georgetown; 
Secretary, Mr. Edgar Mara, Holmes 
High School, Covington 
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; ee Donovan, Eastern State Teachers 
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a udley, ini 
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Secretary 








K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 15-18, 1942 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Alka-Seltzer is so 
good, so effective, 
and so easy to prepare you will find 
it areal help in those difficult trials 
and tiresome days. So be wise! Be 
prepared! Get Alka-Seltzer at any 
drug store. Always keep it at hand. 








FREE Asample supply of Alka- 
Seltzer is yours for the asking. 
Just write to Dept. STM-31, 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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HEADACHES and UPSETS AHEAD 


Parents and Teachers—added worries 
and greater responsibilities lie ahead of 
you in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active 
bodies demand the very best you have in 
you as counselor, guide and leader. De- 
cisions must be made, and discipline main- 
tained. You will be called upon for snap 
judgments that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place 
in the successful function of your duties. 

So—you must not let a Headache, Acid- 
Indigestion or Muscular Fatigue make you 
feel out of sorts and irritable and prevent 
you from being the wise counselor that you 
are. That is why you will be thankful for 


Alka-Seltzer, and for the pleasant, bes 


and comforting relief it offers in . = 
these annoying, upsetting ailments. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Greetings 


EVERAL HUNDRED young men and women 
\\ are now starting their careers as teach- 
ers. They have chosen a noble profession 
and one which will give them great 
pleasure if they follow it with earnestness 
and the determination to make it a life- 
time business and not merely a point of 
departure for some other occupation. 


The beginning teacher, and for that 
matter, every teacher, would do well to 
remember that in most homes throughout 
the state the teacher is the school. The 
first impressions the child brings home are 
of his teacher. Throughout the school 
year it is the same. Acquaintances may 
broaden and experiences may extend be- 
yond the classroom, but it is the teacher 
who in a very large measure is supple- 
menting the work of the parents in fash- 
ioning the pattern of the child’s thought. 
The teacher is the glass through which 
the child sees the school and represents 
it to his family. 


The personal contact between teachers, 
pupils, and parents is invaluable. A sat- 
isfied pupil usually means a satisfied par- 
ent. And the use of average intelligence 
will satisfy most parents. If every teacher 
would take the time to write a little note 
now and then to every parent and say 
something good, something pleasing about 
the child, many a difficult problem would 
be made easier and the way would be 
smoothed to approach the parent if a real 
problem should exist or arise. There is 
always something to commend, something 
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to praise, about any child and any parent 
feels kindly toward the teacher who can 
find the praiseworthy in his child. 


Loyalty to one’s associates and to one’s 
chosen vocation is most important. Teach- 
ing is a great work done by a great host 
of people who for the most part have 
dedicated their lives to their tasks and 
who have such pride in their service that 
they welcome the esprit de corps that 
marks the activities of their colleagues. So 
great is this pride that for many years 
the teachers of the states of America have 
been banded together for mutual advan- 
tages and united effort. It is a rare case 
today when one finds a teacher who has 
not joined with his colleagues in an ot- 
ganization for the improvement of his 
work and his professional standing. 


Information about the broader aspects 
of the organized profession is indispens- 
able to the wide-awake successful teacher. 
Every member of the teaching group 
should know the nature and function of 
the State Association, the District or Re- 
gional Associations, the Ethics Commis- 
sion, the National Policies Commission, 
the National Legislative Commission, the 
Tenure Commission, and the many organi- 
zations existing primarily for the benefit 
of teachers. 


Teaching is a great business and teach- 
ers are great factors in the life of the 
state. The K. E. A. welcomes the new 
teachers and offers its service to them 
through its KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
bulletins, legislative service, public rela- 
tions service, and its headquarters staff. 
They will find among their colleagues 
many a willing and helping hand and a 
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sympathetic readiness to give any assist- 
ance. 


The following quotation from an ad- 
dress by Dr. Agnes Samuelson sets out 
the goals for every teacher: 


“Our schools were established to give all- 
out service for our democracy. They were 
committed to that task by the founding fathers. 
That is their constant function. To do that 
task effectively the schools must have inside 
efficiency and outside co-operation. Both those 
who serve within the schools and those who 
are served by the schools should understand 
what the functions and purposes are and what 
is being done to translate them into action; 
what the difficulties are and what efforts can 
be made to overcome them; what the needs 
are and how to meet them; what the achieve- 
ments and outcomes are and how to improve 
them; and what the trends and developments 
are and what new steps should be taken. 


Kentucky School Journal ~ 
Past and Present 


T FIRST educational journal of any 
permanence in Kentucky was the 
Courant of Louisville, edited and pub- 
lished by that gifted writer and scholarly 
educator, R. H. Carothers. More than 56 
years ago, the Cozrant, battling against 
heavy odds, did a most intelligent pioneer 
work for the cause of popular education 
in Kentucky. About 54 years ago, Mr. 
C. H. Greathouse, also of Louisville, 
founded an educational and _ family 
weekly, the Home and School. Both 
papers were continued until January 1891, 
when they were united, carried to Lexing- 
ton and published as the Southern School, 
a weekly, with A. L. Peterman, editor-in- 
chief, R. H. Carothers and M. A. Cassidy 
associate editors, W. Y. Demaree office 
editor, C. C. Calhoun as business manager. 
For many years the Southern School pros- 
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pered, and did more for the public schools 
than any educational paper prior to its 
day. It achieved an eminent success both 
in good work and influence. By some 
stroke of ill-fortune, which no one seems 
to fully understand and for which no one 
person appears to be responsible, it lost 
its prestige, and consequently lost its 
business. It was converted into a monthly, 
and for a time published by Veach & 
Walker, and later by Cassidy & Gunn. It 
finally fell into the hands of Jones & 
Spink, who changed its name to Home and 
School. 


In the meantime Supt. J. M. N. Downs 
and Supt. F. S. Alley, the former Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Bellevue, Ky., and 
the latter of Dayton, Ky., started a 
monthly educational paper called the Ken- 
tucky School Journal. In the winter of 
1899 the Standard Publishing Company 
of Lexington, Ky., opened negotiations 
looking to the purchase of the Home and 
School, and the Kentucky School Journal; 
early in 1900, the negotiations resulted in 
the purchase of both papers, and the pur- 
chase of the stock of the Southern School; 
the three papers, with their subscription 
lists, business and good will were com- 
bined, forming the present Southern 
School Journal. 


This journal continued to operate until 
June, 1927. For a number of years prior 
to its discontinuance it was recognized as 
the official spokesman for the teachers of 
Kentucky. Following the reorganization 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 
the Board of Directors on May 11, 1923 
ordered the publication of the K. E. A. 
Bulletin. The order required that the 
bulletin be published quarterly and dis- 
tributed in the months of October, De- 
cember, February, and April. In December 
1923 the name was changed to K. E. A. 
Journal but continued as a quarterly. On 
April 25, 1925 the Board of Directors 
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again changed the name of the journal to 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
ordered it published monthly from Sep- 


tember to May, inclusive. It has been so 


published since that date. 


News 36 Years Ago 


— J. P. W. Brouse of 
Somerset begins the publication of a 
school paper. 

Miss Ora Adams captured the Demo- 
cratic nomination for superintendent of 
schools in Mercer County defeating Mr. 
H. H. Walker. 

Superintendent John Burke is. in his 
28th year at Newport. 

Miss Bettie Cheatham is the Democratic 
nominee for superintendent of schools in 
Henderson County to succeed Chas. E. 
Sugg. 

Superintendent M. O. Winfrey of Mid- 
dlesboro is the right man in the right 
place as president of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. 

Miss Pattie Hill of Louisville lectured 
in Boston in January. 

Miss Katie McDaniel, popular superin- 
tendent of schools of Christian County, 
has been confined to her room for some 
time with tonsilitis. 

Superintendent R. A. Burton of Shelby 
County has been tendered the presidency 
of Tennessee College: 

D. S. Clinger of Manchester, Ohio, was 
elected superintendent of schools of 
Maysville. 

The Ludlow Public Schools, under the 
management of Professor Frank Appel, 
are in fine condition, and working very 
harmoniously. 
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IF and AND 


F YOU LOVE LIFE 
And love the thrill 
Of your own task, 
And each glad day 
Brings forth new joy 
Because it brings 
Another chance 
To come to grips 
With your big part 
In this small world, 
You have the wealth 
That none can take, 
And Midas might 
Have envied you 
If he had known 
What wealth was true. 
Your work grows light 
If you have learned 
The gentle art 
Of mixing cheer 
And patient toil 
And kindly deeds 
And thoughtfulness 
With each day’s chore. 


W. P.K. 























L. N. Taylor, one of the most prom- 
inent teachers of Pulaski County, will 
make the race for county superintendent 
of schools. 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart was recently 
nominated by the Democrats of Rowan 
County to succeed herself as superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Superintendent McHenry Rhoads of 
Owensboro suggests the introduction of 
manual training as an important factor 
in the education of the young. 
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K. E. A. Program for 1941-42 


PON the recommendation of T. O. 

Hall, President of the K. E. A., the 
Planning Board indorsed the following 
points as the objectives of K. E. A. for 
the year 1941-1942: 


1. THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT. 


An active campaign to effect the pass- 
age of the amendment to the State Con- 
stitution so as to make possible the distri- 
bution of a portion of the State School 
funds on a basis other than the per capita. 
This amendment authorized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1940 provides that an 
amount not in excess of 10 per cent of 
the State School funds may be distributed 
on a basis other than per capita. The 
amendment will be submitted to the 
voters of Kentucky at the regular Novem- 
ber election in 1941. 


2. ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 
TO STATE SCHOOL FUND SUFFI- 
CIENT TO CARRY OUT THE PUR- 
POSES OF THE AMENDMENT. 


Following the approval of the constitu- 
tional amendment by the people, the 1942 
session of the General Assembly should 
be requested to make an additional ap- 
propriation to the State School funds to 
be used to enable less favored school dis- 
tricts to maintain an acceptable educa- 
tional program for their children. 


3. PRESENT STATE PER CAPITA TO 
BE INCREASED. 


The present State per capita is not sufh- 
cient when supplemented by the maximum 
revenue which may be obtained by local 
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taxation to maintain an adequate program 
of education in many of our school dis- 
tricts. The present per capita should be 
increased. 


4, TAX FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


Increased demands for transportation 
make necessary additional revenue which 
cannot be raised with the present limited 
rate of taxation permitted in many of our 
school districts. Legislation should be 
enacted to permit school districts to levy 
a tax specifically for transportation pur- 
poses. 


5. TEACHER RETIREMENT. 


Continued support should be given to 
our present teacher retirement system. 


6. ELECTION OF COUNTY BOARD 
MEMBERS. 


The committee of the Planning Board 
should be continued to study the effect of 
the present method of electing county 
board members from divisions of the 
county district instead of from the district 
at large and to secure the concensus of 
opinions of educators and laymen as to 
the best method of electing such board 
members. This committee should report 
their findings to the Planning Board of 
the Kentucky Education Association as a 
basis for recommending legislation on this 
matter. 


7. FEDERAL AID FOR GENERAL 
EDUCATION PURPOSES. 


The burden of education is becoming 
increasingly heavy on the states due to the 
increased demands for better services and 
increased demands of the federal govern- 
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ment for larger and larger proportions 
of the total revenues collected. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association should con- 
tinue to work for federal aid for general 
educational purposes. 


8. TEACHER TENURE. 

A committee of the Planning Board 
should be appointed to continue the study 
of the problem of Teacher Tenure and 
report at a later date. 


EpiTor’s NOTE: 

A committee has been appointed to study the 
Transportation problem and report to the Plan- 
ning Board at its next meeting. 

A tenure committee is studying that ques- 
tion while a graduate student is doing re- 
search work on the problem under the direc- 
tion of three advisers, who have made consid- 
erable study of tenure. 

Other points of the program are adequately 
provided for in the plans for the year. The 
Constitutional Amendment is being given 
major consideration. 





American Education 


i COUNTRY is in the midst of one of 
the great critical hours of its history 
—hbut that isn’t news. 
American Education Week will be ob- 
served November 9-15, 1941 
—and that isn’t unusual news—we 
observe it evéry year. 


But when you consider American Edu- 
cation Week IN TERMS OF THESE 
TIMES it is of the utmost significance 
as the high light of our continuing year- 
round programs of school public rela- 
tions. 

We have two great tasks immediately 
ahead of us in our relations with the pub- 
lic: 

(1) To make clear the place of democratic 


education in the preservation of the 
American way of life. 


(2) To safeguard school finance in a period 
of skyrocketing taxes for the duration 
of the national emergency and in the 
possibly more difficult period of recon- 
struction when the defense effort sub- 
sides. 


American Education Week can make a 
great contribution to both of these tasks. 
It is a time when we seek nothing except 
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Week 


consideration and understanding of school 
problems on the part of the public. 

Last year many thousands of people 
visited the schools of Kentucky during 
this week. This year many more will visit 
them. We trust that every city and every 
county will organize plans for an effective 
observance of this American Education 
Week. 

An ample supply of American Educa- 
tion Week materials for 1941 may be had 


at a very small cost by application to the 
K. E. A. office. 


Let us make American Education Week 
the red letter week for the school year. 





F THERE are to be better teachers for a 

better world, these teachers must be bet- 
ter individuals themselves. Possibly the 
greatest essential for having a better 
teacher is to have a better man, or a bet- 
ter woman. Character is the greatest es- 
sential of a teacher, because we teach so 
much more by what we are than what we 
say or even what we do. Was it Emerson 
who said “What you are talks so loud, I 
can’t hear what you say’’? 
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Understanding Art 


HAVE CHOSEN for my topic “Under- 

standing Art,” though I might have 
called it “Appreciating Art’ for we must 
understand in order to appreciate. Before 
we can understand or appreciate art, we 
must define art and realize the scope of 
it. We must not confuse art with draw- 
ing, for drawing is only one small phase 
of art. Besides drawing, painting, model- 
ing, designing, there are other important 
art activities. 

Individuals are expressing themselves 
artistically when they dress well. 


Individuals are expressing themselves 
artistically when they have their homes 
attractive. Real art comes with self-ex- 
pression. 

One definition of art, that I like, which 
is all inclusive, is “Art is the best way of 
doing everything there is to be done.” In 
this definition we can see that we are all 
artists or could be, for most of us can, at 
least, do one thing well. 

Henry Turner Bailey, one of our first 
beloved art educators, was very much 
aware of the all inclusiveness of art. He 
said ‘Everything man made must have 
an artist in back of it.’ The beauty and 
value of the product, of course, depends 
on how good the artist was, who was re- 
sponsible for it. 


A chair must be designed before it is 
constructed, 

A house must be designed before it is 
built. 

A utensil must be designed before it is 
made. 

Once in a lecture he asked a group 
of students, if there was anything in the 
room which did not go back to drawing 
(which is one phase of art). 
Nineteen 
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By VIOLET ECKHOFF, 
New York, N. Y. 


The students looked about the room and 
finally one student pointed to a plant in 
the window. Then he asked, if there was 
anything else, finally one girl said, ‘‘me.” 

He agreed to accept that. They were 
both living things and as far as we know 
do not go back to a drawing, but he 
added, “Plato might have given us a dif- 
ferent theory about that.” 


So we see that art is all inclusive. We 
use it daily, whether we know it or not, 
and since we do, it behooves us to learn 
as much about it as possible. 

George J. Cox says, “Life itself is a 
series of intelligence tests in art appreci- 
ation.” If we analyze this statement we 
can get a little nearer the meaning of 
understanding, or appreciating art. 


Every day we have choices to make: 


Shall we choose that dress or this one? 
Shall we choose that dish or this? 
Shall we choose that tie or this? 


Why do we hesitate? The answer has 
to do with beauty, the ultimate goal of 
art. Most of us, in making our daily 
choices, are not sure of ourselves, ‘we 
are afraid of the comments of other peo- 
ple, or afraid we will tire of the article. 


If we have had training in art appreci- 
ation or have developed our understand- 
ing of art and through it have learned 
of beautiful line, proportion and color, 
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we will be able to make a happier choice 
and not be so dependent on the sales- 
person or our friends. The principles of 
designs, dominance, rhythm, balance, pro- 
portion and variety apply to all products 
whether it be dress, toothpaste container 
or chewing gum wrappers. 

The essentials of art appreciation, or 
for one to be an appreciator, are few. 
They can be reached by everyone. 

The first essential is open-mindedness 
or a willingness to study everything, 
buildings, pictures, clothes, utensils, and 
try to get what the artist is trying to 
say. We should be willing to study the 
past as well as the present. Not particu- 
larly the dead past but the living past. 
Things in the world of creative effort— 
costumes, architecture, painting, crafts, 
these are all living history. 

Most of us have come to believe that 
the things we have and enjoy have no 
origin—but have just fallen in our lap. We 
accept them and fail to wonder or in- 
quire. How sad—when one fails to won- 
der how it came about because then we 
just accept, and see no way of improve- 
ment. It is no wonder that the progress 
of civilization sometimes seems slow 
when the majority of us instead of being 
open-minded have closed our minds to 
all thoughts except those few which we 
have always had. Art goes to the root 
of all things, so we must always keep 
an inquiring mind. 

The second essential to become an art 
appreciator is understanding. Liking 
something is not always understanding; 
why you like it is understanding, and to 
understand is to appreciate. 

Appreciation is really a result rather 
than an attitude. It comes from under- 
standing and from the ability to do. We 
should become acquainted with the vari- 
ous principles such as harmony, balance, 
dominance and rhythm so we will know 
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what to look for in an object. We will 
feel more confident about what is good, 
what is bad, what to pardon, what not 
to pardon. To say we like or do not like 
something without saying WHY, or being 
able to give “constructive criticism’ is 
worse than saying nothing at all. If we 
tear down we should be able to suggest 
a better way of rebuilding. Understand- 
ing art gives one a seeing eye and an 
understanding mind. He, who uses his 
seeing eye, and understanding mind, gets 
a great deal more out of life than does 
the person who has not such a_back- 
ground. The beauty of nature and all 
the objects of daily use come to assume a 
richer meaning. 


The third essential to become an art 
appreciator is sympathy. Be sympathetic 
with whatever a person is trying to do, 
he may err—yet, but always when I think 
of human mistakes, I am reminded of 
that very human poem of “Rebecca Mc- 
Cann’s” which says; 


God made the star, hung skies 

He made the fields and lakes 

And then—he made mosquitoes too— 
But everybody makes mistakes. 


We must learn to always put ourselves 
in the other person’s place, and if so, 
we would be they and would be doing 
what they are doing. 


Anyone can be open-minded if he de- 
sires to be, by always keeping the spirit 
of the learner. I have never known a 
person truly great, who did not feel that 
he had much to learn. 


Everyone can be sympathetic if he de- 
sires to be. It is a matter of self-disci- 
pline and putting one’s self in another 
person’s place. 

Now, to get to the essential classified 
as understanding. One understands more 
readily through experience. One who at- 
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tempts a soap carving will be more able 
to understand sculpture and therefore 
have a greater appreciation of it. 


One Chinese proverb says—‘‘If you hear 
about a thing you forget it, if you see it 
done, you remember half of it, if you do 
it yourself, you remember all of it.” And 
again our own John Dewey says, “We 
learn by doing.” It is another way of 
saying we must use our own self-starter 
and like to use it. Our progress depends 
on the use of our own feelings and the 
control over our medium. 


It is very necessary for the general pub- 
lic to be appreciators of art, for it has 
many benefits which make life more 
pleasant. 


First art is an aid to better citizenship, 
ugliness is one of the curses of civiliza- 
tion. It disappears as our citizens begin 
to appreciate art. Already, there are en- 
couraging signs in the planning cf cities, 
laying out of parks and gardens, and in 
the trends of modern architecture. 


The blight of outdoor advertising on 
our landscape will disappear, when our 
citizens appreciate the beauty of our coun- 
tryside sufficiently, to demand that no 
more billboards be permitted to spoil it. 
A little poem appeared a while back in 
the “Reader’s Digest’’ which is quite apro- 
pos in this connection. Many of you pet- 
haps read it. It is as follows: 


I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree 
Perhaps—unless the billboards fall 
I'll never see a tree at all. 


Besides art being an aid to better citizen- 
ship, it makes many other happy contri- 
butions to life. It helps us in making all 
our necessary choices, choosing our 
clothes, furniture, and other necessities. 
If the general public begins to choose 
things with keener discriminations the 
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future will also bring better results in our 
industrial products. At present many de- 
signers are busy redesigning everyday 
products so that they will be beautiful 
as well as better fit our daily needs. 
Norman Bel Geddes has done much to 
help the housewife by designing units of 
sinks, stoves, refrigerators, and cabinets 
all in one. In one of his experiments in 
redesigning a refrigerator, he hung nine 
thermometers at different spots inside and 
found that the temperature varied as 
much as 12 degrees. Then he arranged 
the shelf space so that perishable foods 
might be put in temperatures best suited 
to them. 


Henry Drefus was commissioned to re- 
design the Royal typewriter. In going to 
the root of the problem as artists should, 
he found that office workers had many 
headaches in midafternoon and found one 
cause to be the glare from reflecting sur- 
faces—so now they use dull surfaces. 
Henry Drefus also redesigned for “Big 
Ben” alarm clocks. In this problem he 
arranged 15 different clocks by his bed 
to find which kind was easiest for a sleepy 
man to read, and when he was asked to 
design kitchenware for Woolworth 
stores, he rolled up his sleeves and 
cooked. From this experience resulted an 
ice pick so weighted that it will not roll 
off any surface. I mention the above items 
mereiy io call to mind various ways art 
contributed to make our days a bit more 
pleasant. 

Art also enriches nature and develops 
the personality. It teaches us to be more 
observant and to enjoy all the beauty 
around us. Many of us are not aware of 
many of the beautiful things in nature 
until after our attention has been called 
to it by a painting, or an artist has pointed 
it out to us. 


Art plays an important role in its rich 
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offerings in the use of leisure time—(that 
is, if one has any). Leisure time will no 
doubt be increased for everyone before 
too long, for working hours are becoming 
shorter, retirements are coming earlier and 
life is beginning to be—the alternaticn of 
periods of work (furious and fast) with 
periods of leisure. These periods of leisure 
will be either a peril or an opportunity 
depending on what use it is put to. Few 
of us feel that we have had free choice 
in our vocations. Necessity and chance, 
heredity and environment, all have com- 
bined to dictate the ways we earn our liv- 
ing, but outside of working hours our 
lives are our own, within the limits im- 
posed by economic circumstances and 
social responsibilities. The average work- 
ing person, now, has some 2,000 hours 
yearly to spend to suit his pocketbook, 
personal taste, and imagination. Hobbies 
have done much to fill these leisure hours 


pleasantly and often have yielded great 
returns in benefits to the general public 
and to the hobbiest financially. There 
are thousands of hobbies but all can be 
classified under four headings. They are 
doing things (which includes all sorts of 
games and sports) “Acquiring things” 
(which is known as collecting). “Learn- 
ing things” (which is pursuing some 
particular course of study) and “Making 
things” (which includes all the arts). Of 
these four different types of hobbies, not 
one is so beneficial as that of “Making 
things” for the pride of the individual in 
his own product is one of satisfaction of 
life. Psychologists say now, that it is a 
human necessity to create. So with the 
prospect in mind of more leisure for 
everyone and the wise use of this leisure 
time, we hope that art and the under- 
standing of it will help make it an op- 
portunity. 





Dates and Places of District 


Meetings for 1941 


District Date Place 
FirsT October 10-11 Murray, Ky. 
SECOND October 17 Madisonville, Ky. 
THIRD October 2-3 Bowling Green, Ky. 
FourRTH October 17 Elizabethtown, Ky. 
FIFTH November 7 Louisville, Ky. 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND October 9-10 Somerset, Ky. 
NorTHERN November 7 Covington, Ky. 
CENTRAL October 3 Richmond, Ky. 
EASTERN November 6-7-8 Ashland, Ky. 
Upper KENTUCKY RIVER October 9-10 Hazard, Ky. 


Upper CUMBERLAND 
UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
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October 9-10 
October 24-25 


Barbourville, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
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English~-Dead or Living 


FTEN WE HEAR the indictment, 

“Latin is a dead language,” but can 
we call the English taught in our high 
school classes a “living language’? Es- 
pecially was this true with the textbooks 
used only a few years ago. For example, 
they asked the pupil to write a letter 
ordering a dress, a coat, and a pair of 
gloves, but was the letter mailed? Did 
the pupil eagerly await his package? No. 
It was just another assignment. That was 
“for school” and had nothing to do with 
every day living. He was not given an 
actual situation in which to use his knowl- 
edge. Knowledge was just to be aired in 
the classroom then put away in mental 
moth balls as far as every day use was 
concerned. Yes, we are all guilty. The 
pupil could see no practical use for the 
information he was supposed to be ac- 
quiring. Wasn't Johnny right, at least ia 
part, when he complained, ‘““Aw, what 
good is that goin’ to do us’? 


Last September I made a New Year's 
resolution about four months early. Re- 
solved: That my English classes shall 
be more practical this year so the students 
can see that there really is some use for 
the facts which I am attempting to teach 
them. With this resolution in mind I be- 
gan watching for opportunities. 


Soon after the opening of school the 
eleventh grade students began the study 
of a unit on planning parties. After they 
had worked out the details for a party 
for all the students in the high school, 
it was decided that they actually give the 
party. Of course there was the question 
of financing to be taken care of so the 
class sponsored a radio show to raise the 
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By Miss HILDRETH MAGGARD, 
Haldeman, Kentucky 


necessary funds. Here they had practical 
experience in writing business letters be- 
cause there was considerable correspond- 
ence necessary to arrange for the program. 
All of this was done by the class. The 
students took care of all the advertising 
and made all of the announcements for 
the program. This gave them an actual 
use for their oral English. When the time 
for the program arrived, they had already 
seen that the auditorium was in order. 
They met the performers and arranged 
for their comfort. Others of them took 
charge of the door and handled the 
money. Each student was given some 
duty for which he was responsible, and 
each performed his duty with very little 
supervision from the teacher. 


A week later they gave the party the 
details of which had already been planned. 
Again each student was given a duty and 
the activity was carried through entirely 
by the students with the teacher merely 
passing on the arrangements when they 
were presented to her. The students ar- 
ranged the program which included a 
floor show with a master of ceremonies, 
planned and prepared the refreshments 
for more than a hundred guests, and 
served as hosts and hostesses being sure 
that even the most timid guests took some 
part in the activities. Needless to say, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Best Defense in the 


Secondary Schools 


N ORDER to have a virile nation we 

must develop in our secondary schools 
boys and girls who are strong physically, 
morally, and intellectually. 


We should place more emphasis upon 
physical training, rather than military 
training in our secondary schools. The 
secondary schools of America can make 
an excellent contribution to our National 
Defense Program by providing all pupils 
with a balanced program of exercise and 
recreation. 


During the early part of the twentieth 
century our physical training program 
overemphasized calisthenics and heavy, 
formal apparatus work. Since the World 
War the free play movement has spread 
with increasing emphasis on team play. 
Today we are not concerned about the 
physical development of our boys and 
girls, but we are concerned about our 
teams winning championship medals. Is 
the school executive responsible for this 
deplorable condition? The school admin- 
istrators have found it exceedingly diff- 
cult to finance an instructional program 
for the physical training of all boys and 
girls. On the other hand, they find that 
the public is very glad to pay high ad- 
mission prices to see a champion team 
perform. Do you blame the school execu- 
tive for sticking to the type of program 
which is the most easily financed? Enor- 
mous sums of money have been spent on 
gymnasiums which are used a very small 
per cent of the day, and used almost ex- 
clusively in many instances for basketball 
exhibitions. The basketball team consists 
of ten boys while the remainder of the 
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By Ray SALYER, 


Principal of the Flat Gap High School, 
Flat Gap, Kentucky 


school becomes prone spectators with pet- 
rifying muscles. 

Overemphasis on winning champion- 
ships has resulted in the unfair and dan- 
gerous exploitation of our most physically 
capable youths. Many of them cannot 
withstand the pace and find it necessary 
to drop out of the picture. It is very 
nice for a team to win medals, accom- 
panied by all of the glory, the color, 
and the newspaper publicity, but is this 
type of program justifiable? 


Once the taxpayer realizes the necessity 
of a physical training program for all our 
youths, our curriculum will be revised to 
include physical training for every pupil. 
The defense program of the United States 
will bring on this revision, because many 
of our young boys who are being called 
for the draft are found to be physically 
unfit. It is not fair to the boys and girls 
to deny them an opportunity to develop 
strong bodies. The secondary schools 
will say that one of their objectives is to 
promote health, but a majority of them 
have failed to accomplish this aim. 

If we should extend a physical train- 
ing program to all our boys and girls 
immediately, we would not be able to ob- 
tain trained competent instructors. Prob- 
ably our curriculum makers will be able 
to enlighten our institutions of higher 
learning as to the needs of the future. 
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How Do You Rate As a Teacher? 


OW is a teacher to estimate the ex- 

tent of her teaching? Following is a 
list of questions which the writer feels 
are worthy of consideration by all teach- 
ers, if he is to be a desirable teacher. 


1. Do I take advantage of every opportunity 
for the promotion of better classroom in- 
struction ? 


2. Do I shun participation in community ac- 
tivities ? 


3. Am I willing to contribute materially to 
community organizations and to civic 
movements ? 


4. Am I looked upon as a leader in my com- 
munity, or just as a mediocre sort of fol- 
lower ? 


5. Is my school a service institution for my 
community ? 


6. Am I able to correlate or relate the content 
of the textbook, in some measure with that 
of my community surroundings ? 


7. Is my curriculum adjusted so that both the 
good and the poor pupil have a fair chance 
for proper learning? 


8. Is it flexible and does it provide for in- 
dividual differences? 


9. Do I make any provision for the growth 
of my library? 


10. Do I read at least three educational jour- 
nals each month and am I familiar with 
the titles of ten State or National educa- 
tional journals? 


11. Am I a member of two or more educa- 
tional organizations? 


12. Do I present my material to my pupils 
with an unbiased and an unprefixed opin- 
ion? 

13. Am I fully acquainted with the material 
I assign my pupils? 
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By CHRISTINE MITCHELL, 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


14. Do I limit my teaching to the textbook 
and the classsroom? 


15. Am I a dispensary of knowledge, ideas, 
attitudes, and opinions, or am I the type 
of teacher who merely checks the roll, 
gives “page assignments,” a few quizzes, 
and receives her check? 


16. Do I devote enough time to making an 
assignment, or am I the teacher that yells 
to her pupils as they pass out of the room, 
“we will take from page nine to nineteen, 
tomorrow ?” 


17. Do I ask thought-provoking questions or 
the traditional-memory type? 


18. Am I thoroughly familiar with my sub- 
ject? 


i9. Do I keep up with current developments ? 


20. Am I eager and enthusiastic about my 
work ? 


21. Do I devote any time to extra-curricular 
activities ? 


22. Do I have any desirable personality traits? 


23. Is my character above reproach at all 
times ? 


24. Is my influence upon my pupils helping to 
develop the very best social attitudes pos- 
sible? 


These are only a few of the many in- 
dices of a successful teacher. If you can 
respond “positively” to a majority of 
them, I would say that you are a pro- 
gressive ‘‘magister.” 
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Rules and Regulations of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System of Kentucky 


I. RULES OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS: 


Independent districts, county districts, 
institutions and departments 
teachers participating in the State Retire- 
ment System are requested to modify their 
respective rules, if necessary, so as to bring 
them into harmony with the Teachers’ 
Retirement Act. (Sec. 4506b-1 to and in- 
cluding Sec. 4506b-51, Ky. Stat.) 


II. FRACTIONAL YEAR: 


Fractions of a year of service shall be 
indicated to the nearest tenth. 


III. SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS: 


Substitute teachers when legally em- 
ployed may have contributions deducted 
from the salary in the usual manner and 
receive service credit for the fraction of a 
year taught and paid for. 

If a substitute teacher teaches a semes- 
ter (or half school term) or more, she is 
a regular teacher during that year, and 
membership is compulsory. 


IV. NEW ENTRANT: 


Professional Service Forms A-1 shall be 
completed and filed with the chief school 
officer of the educational unit at the time 
the new (entrant) teacher signs her first 
annual contract with the employing board. 


V. A SPECIAL TEACHER; DEFINITION: 


A special teacher is one legally em- 
ployed at a fixed salary and who performs 
duties within the purview of the Retire- 
ment Act, and membership is required. 

Salary and certificate are subject to the 
approval of the Department of Education. 
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By N. O. KIMBLER, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


VI. MEMBER WITH THIRTY (30) YEARS 
OF SERVICE CREDIT: 

A member with thirty (30) years or 
more of acceptable service is not required 
to teach consecutively the last five (5) 
years before retirement. (Secs. 4506b-41 
and 4506b-42, Ky. Stat.) 


VII. TO RETAIN MEMBERSHIP: 

In all cases excepting those designated 
in Section 4506b-42, Ky. Stat., a teacher 
to retain membership shall teach at least 
three years of each six-year period, pro- 
vided the Board of Trustees reserves the 
right to extend this time in such cases as 
may, ‘in its judgment, warrant such ex- 
tension and, provided further, teachers in 
military service are excepted. 


VIII. PRIOR SERVICE: 


No credit for prior service shall be 
given unless and until the present teacher 
shall have been a contributing member 
for at least one scholastic year. 

Prior service shall be granted upon the 
following additional conditions: 


1. To members who taught at any time dur- 
ing 1939-1940, (a) and who become 
members during 1940-1941, and (b) who 
did not decline membership. (Sec. 4506b- 
31, Ky. Stat.) 
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2. To members who have taught three years 
or more of the six-year period ending July 
1, 1940. (Sec. 4506b-32, Ky. Stat.) 


3. To members who taught a full year during 
1940-1941. 


IX. CREDIT FOR SERVICE: 

In all cases where any member having 
a legal right to pay contributions to the 
Retirement System pays the same accord- 
ing to Law, the amount of service credit 
paid for shall be added annually to his 
service record and in no other cases. (Sec. 
4506b-42, Ky. Stat.) 


X. INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Members on leave of absence and on 
military duty may pay their contributions, 
based upon their last annual contract, di- 
rectly to the Teachers’ Retirement System 
during such period of leave of absence or 
military duty. In such cases, receipt shall 
be given the member as and when pay- 
ment is made. 


XI. LEAVE OF ABSENCE: 

No leave of absence shall be granted 
for a longer period than one scholastic 
year, provided the employing board may 
extend any leave of absence annually, but 
in no case for more than three years in 
any ten-year period. 

Written notice of the granting of leave 
of absence and the extension of the same 
shall be filed in the office of the Board 
of Trustees within two weeks after such 
action is taken by the employing board 
and shall be subject to the approval of 
the Secretary or Board of Trustees be- 
fore such leave shall be effective for re- 
tirement purposes. 


XII. MEMBERSHIP: 

No membership Certificate and/or Prior 
Service Certificate shall be issued to any 
teacher who has not complied with the 
requirements of legal employment and 
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paid contributions for at least one full 
school term, or the equivalent, excepting 
in those districts or other employing units 
in which the annual salary for the school 
term is paid in eleven (11) or twelve (12) 
equal installments. 

In such cases, ten (10) monthly contri- 
butions must have been paid currently, 
and the remaining installments shall be 
paid not later than August 31st. 


XIII. REFUNDS: 

Refunds to beneficiaries or administra- 
tors on account of death of members and 
gefunds to former members who have 
withdrawn from the teaching profession 
may be made upon approval of applica- 
tions for the same by the Secretary. 

It is the policy of the Board of Trustees 
that such refunds shall be made not later 
than during the calendar month following 
the date of approval. 

The Secretary shall report to the Board 
of Trustees upon such refunds at each 
quarterly meeting; i.e., four times per 
year. 

XIV. REMITTANCE OF 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Employing boards, through their re- 
spective treasurers, shall remit promptly 
to the Retirement System all contributions 
due to be deducted from teachers’ salaries, 
as and when deducted, as required by Sec- 
tion 4506b-38, Ky. Stat. Since failure to 
do so affects the teacher’s account and 
service record adversely, boards so offend- 
ing are liable to the Commonwealth and 
to the teachers affected for any and all 
such losses sustained by reason of viola- 
tion of said section (4506b-38). 


XV. REPORTS OF CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Employing boards shall cause to be 

submitted to the office of the Board of 

Trustees with each check for teachers’ 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Guidance and Gray Hairs 
(Or Vice Versa) 


HE NOISE which resounds so in the 

distance is almost without doubt a 
visiting speaker at an educational meet- 
ing discussing Guidance. The sound is as 
unmistakable as the arresting call of a 
Chicago policeman’s whistle or the tinny 
roar of a New York subway train. The 
voices of the Guidance speakers are 
abroad in the land and there are those 
who lend eager and attentive ear. 

Of whom, the writer of these lines is 
one. He is naturally, normally, and no- 
tably a conservative. So, he is likely to 
get around a bit late to a new though im- 
portant issue. He has, therefore, arrived 
but recently at the acceptance of “Edu- 
cational Guidance” as a matter worthy of 
serious and sequential thought. But, as 
is often the state of new converts, he re- 
mains confused. He has twice of late 
diverged from the path of least resistance 
to hearken to addresses on “Educational 
Guidance.” They were, to state it mildly, 
unsatisfying, leaving the gnawing sus- 
picion that the speakers had achieved 
their state of authority in Guidance sim- 
ply by reading books written by other 
experts in Guidance whose authority had 
been similarly achieved. Which was not 
so good! Well, on a nearby shelf was a 
late book on Guidance. I would read it, 
perhaps it had what I wanted and needed. 
I did but it didn’t. It obviously had been 
written to provide content for the two 
discourses to which I had listened. Guid- 
ance, it seems, is very malleable. A first- 
rate speaker or writer can take a penny- 
weight of it and hammer it out to cover 
an acre. Furthermore, Guidance seems to 
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By A. L. CRABB, 


Peabody College 
Nashville, Tenn. 


be quite habit-forming in its vocabulary 
and phrase development. 

The writer's first experience with 
formal ‘‘Guidance” was not reassuring. 
Quite the contrary. It was in the sum- 
mer of 1918. The army had borrowed 
from a Metropolitan Telephone Company 
a man of great perspicacity; endowed, it 
was said, with the gift of the second sight 
—a rumor which the great man himself 
would have been the first not to deny. It 
was his assignment to place the men into 
the respective military grooves for which 
nature had assigned them, and where each 
could give his best bit towards saving 
Democracy. The writer, when it came his 
turn, sat in a chair across the table from 
this arbiter of the destinies of men. He, 
the writer, was looked at intently for an 
embarrassing period. Then, he reeled 
under the impact of a single explosive 
question. The exact question has long 
been forgotten but it belonged in the same 
category as: 

If you were standing in front of 123 


Cedar Street and it suddently began to 
rain in torrents what would you do? 


The exact answer has long been for- 
gotten but it belonged in the same cate- 
gory as: 

I'd get wet. 

It was, I gathered, the wrong answer. 
Oh, well, if it hadn’t been that it would 
have been something else to keep me from 
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a major generalship. I realized even then 
that perhaps there were others who could 
fit more comfortably into major general- 
ships, and in the long run do better by 
them. But when he wrote on my file card 
(as I found out later by a most surrepti- 
tious procedure) “Too indecisive except 
for, the ranks” he betrayed the whole 
cause of ‘Guidance’ into the hands of its 
enemies. I belonged in the ranks, all 
right, but the great man never even sus- 
pected why. When he returned to the 
telephone company I trust that he was 
given a more felicitous chore than to sit 
on the opposite side of a table and write 
the verdicts of destiny on file cards. And 
today the fear haunts that some of his 
descendants may have found employment 
in the business of Educational Guidance. 
We hope not but the fear persists. 


The hit-and-run Guidance experts have 
been in the world a long time. For in- 
stance, a great many years ago they de- 
cided that a certain dumpy little man 
didn’t have in him the makings of a mili- 
tary career. The little man’s name was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Or they have been 
just as wrong at much shorter range. On 
November 19, 1863, the President of the 
nation went out from Washington a ways 
to appear on a program. He made a 
brief talk but the experts didn’t care for 
it and suffered severely from ennui during 
the three or four minutes he used in mak- 
ing it. Even the leading London news- 
paper called it “The acme of dullness.” 
The President himself, sensitive to the 
reactions of the experts, was wretched in 
the consciousness that he had failed, and 
all the way back to Washington lay with 
a wet towel to his throbbing head. It is 
very distressing when a speaker fails as 
completely as Abraham Lincoln did that 
day at Gettysburg. 

The writer reached his tardy acceptance 
of the possible virtues of Guidance as 
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one phase of the inescapable conclusion 
that the colleges are graduating great 
gtoups unprepared for the hard realities 
ahead. These bewildered and disillusioned 
ones were led by all of us to use the col- 
lege as a means of escape—escape from 
hard work, escape from drab and poverty- 
stricken lives, escape from low social cir- 
cles to those mentioned and illustrated so 
eloquently in the Sunday papers, escape 
from unenlightenment—sometimes just 
escape. We encouraged them to accept 
the college as a sort of wonder-worker, 
able to transform their lives into careers 
of creative and glamorous leadership. 

Brothers, sometimes it worked, and 
sometimes it didn’t. Sometimes Guidance 
failed, or else it never existed. It all 
amounts to this, that in our enthusiasm 
for education, the full range of it, for 
everybody, we have brought into the col- 
leges thousands who were themselves un- 
prepared for college but for whom the 
colleges had sown the seeds of this im- 
passe. They sent their pressure people 
out into all the byways and back countries 
to bring in all who could be “Guided” 
to come. Some who came justified them- 
selves and the colleges. They were able 
to conform their minds and personalities 
to the established routines of the colleges. 
For the others the colleges had no Guid- 
ance to offset the ill-advised Guidance that 
drew them in. So, they were left to drift 
about accumulating an illy assorted total 
of required and optional credits. And in 
the end they have graduated! For what? 
Before the colleges can give Guidance to 
these nonconformists they must them- 
selves be guided in the rearrangement of 
the service they have to offer. A lot of op- 
tional courses, even though the range ex- 
tends from Archery to Sanskrit, from 
Aviation to Zinc Etching, will not ma- 
terially improve the situation. It will not 
satisfy for the college to say in effect— 
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Well, we seem to have failed to train his 
head; let’s try his hands. 
or 

We don’t seem to get anywhere with his 

head or hands. Let’s give his feet a break. 


The matter is subtler than that. When 
the college invites the nonconformists in, 
it owes them more than merely to provide 
a detour from the established academic 
highway. It owes them the expenditure 
of more wisdom than most colleges have 
as yet summoned up. The college has ap- 
parently provided rather well for the con- 
formists. It has for them been straining 
every nerve for a lot of centuries. The 
best minds of the college have been de- 
voted to the best minds of the students 
since Oxford, since Paris, since Bologna, 
since Salerno, since Alexandria, since 
Athens, since days whose deeds find no 
imprint upon the records. Only of late 
have the best minds attacked the problem 
of the nonconformists. Even now, we fear 
the style of attack veers between the nega- 
tively timid, the positively theatric, and 
the merely boresonie. All of which gives 
ringing accent to the insistent need of hu- 
man and humane guidance for this great 
group of young Americans in our Ameri- 
can colleges. 


There are, to be sure, certain mechan- 
ized routines involved in Guidance. But 
any rigid adherence to the letter can para- 
lyze all of the possible virtues of Guid- 
ance. True Guidance grows out of some- 
thing intimate, something whose warmth 
can never be written into the records, 
something whose foundations are of un- 
derstanding and sympathy. 

Not many office doors from where this 
is written, a college teacher, prematurely 
gray, is sitting as he has sat hours on end 
in conference with his students. The 
Twentieth Century student for all of his 
outward show of sophistication is within 
bewildered and a bit frightened. He sees 
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very vaguely his way ahead. He is hungry 
for kindly counsel. In his heart he wants to 
shun the sterile courses. He yearns, un- 
consciously perhaps, for those stirring im- 
pulses of creativity, for the awareness of 
power within himself, for assurance that 
he really belongs. He may conceal his 
emotions behind flippant jests or callow 
shrugs, but if you looked carefully you'd 
see that he was looking at the future with 
wistful eyes. And if sometimes his be- 
havior seems a bit broad remember, 
please, that his elders set the pattern. I 
know that the gray-haired professor 1s 
kindly and though I have never heard 
them I assume that the words he speaks 
are intelligent. In which case, his is the 
highest form of Guidance that any college 
may offer. He is talking now with a sopho- 
more, and two freshmen patiently wait 
their turn out by his door. The professor 
is never impatient and his watch stays in 
his pocket when he deals with a student. 
There is so much that belongs in Guid- 
ance! The student expects to graduate, 
but a college catalogue is likely to be a 
baffling affair, all the human _ juices 
squeezed out. The professor who clarifies 
its demands and conditions to baffled 
sophomores is the good Samaritan of the 
college campus. But it is quite possible 
for a student to muddle through to gradu- 
ation and yet not be so much better off. A 
college degree is, alas, too often the 
sequence of an item of bookkeeping. 
When the semester hours rise to a total 
of 128 the youngster puts on a cap and 
gown and falls into the line of the 
academic procession trying futilely and a 
bit self-consciously to keep step with the 
college orchestra’s most gallant efforts at 
the Grand March from Aida. But despite 
that tediously achieved total of college 
credit it is conceivable that the degree it- 
self might be the very hallmark of illit- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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N. E. A. At Boston 


po the 79th time the largest teachers’ 
organization held a great convention. 
It met in historic Boston. New England 
was at its best in hospitality. From every 
section of the country the teachers came 
and for a week they worked at the job— 
for it is a job—of attending the conven- 
tion. The historic importance of the locale 
made its claim on the interest of the dele- 
gates. No teacher could go to Boston and 
fail to visit the Old North Church and 
Faneuil Hall, Bunker Hill and Lexington, 
Concord and Cambridge and classic Har- 
vard vied with the lure of the sea and the 
eloquence of the speakers for attention. 

All the states had headquarters for their 
delegates in the Statler Hotel. The visit- 
ing and fellowship among the delegates 
was one of the many helpful features. of 
the convention. 

The program was replete with interest- 
ing features. Great speakers were there 
with great messages. Some messages were 
great for length—others for depth—some 
for breadth. Some for all three dimen- 
sions. It is true of any convention. 

An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion was the Seminar. There were three 
subjects: Education for a Strong America, 
Practicing Democracy in Our Schools, and 
A Unified Public Relations Program. 
Kentuckians who participated in these 
were: R. E. Jaggers, W. S. Taylor, and 
W. P. King. 

Members of the Delegate Assembly 
from Kentucky were: J. A. Caywood, 
J. D. Hamilton, M. J. Clarke, Mrs. J. C. 
Ray, O. G. Roaden, C. V. Snapp, H. V. 
Tempel, Morton Walker, Watson C. 
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Webb, Mrs. Lily R. Whitfield, and C. D. 
Harmon. 

Kentuckians were active on the various 
commissions. The Association unani- 
mously adopted a new Code of Ethics for 
the Teachers of the United States. The 
chairman of the commission which drafted 
the code was W. P. King. Other mem- 
bers: Supt. H. Claude Hardy, White 
Plains, New York; Dr. Ward Reeder, 
Ohio State University; Dr. Henry Lester 
Smith, Indiana University, and Miss 
Kathora Remy, San Antonio, Texas. 

The report of the committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom was made by W. S. Tay- 
lor, Chairman. The Committee on Sup- 
ply, Preparation, and Certification was 
headed by Dr. R. E. Jaggers. Many other 
Kentucky teachers participated in commit- 
tee and conference groups. 

Hardin County again led the state in 
the number of delegates. Headed by 
G. C. Burkhead and J. M. F. Hays, about 
sixty teachers toured New England and 
attended the convention. 

Donald DuShane presided with ability. 
The business sessions were sometimes 
tedious but some very far-reaching actions 
were taken. Among these was the estab- 
lishment of “A Commission to Defend 
Democracy Through Education.” 


Some Kentuckians who attended the 
convention have briefly written their im- 
pression to the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL. We quote from their letters: 


‘As a delegate for the first time to N. E. A., 
I was much impressed by the highly developed 
organization of this Association, and its man- 
ner of functioning through its various depart- 
ments. 

“The Delegate Assembly showed an un- 
selfish and a wholesome fellowship in its move 
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to help minority groups, and aid the children 
and teachers of the nation who are struggling 
for equal rights and opportunities. 

“I feel sure that the expedient and bene- 
ficial laws and codes enacted through the 
Boston Convention will ultimately reach every 
town, city and rural area of our great nation.” 


Lity ROGERS WHITFIELD. 


“To me the fact that N. E. A. met in such 
a historic town was impressive. Aside from 
the N. E. A. itself, being able to visit the 
Monument of Bunker Hill, the Paul Revere 
House, and the Old North Church were well 
worth a trip to Boston. I am sure that for 
those who were able to be there on Sunday, 
June 29th, and had the privilege of attending 
services at either Faneuil Hall, the Old North 
Church or King’s Chapel, it was an inspiration 
indeed. 

“My main interest was in the commercial 
exhibits and I enjoyed the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation’s booth, which had 
the Electromatic—all-electric typewriter—on 
display. This was my first time to type on 
one, I liked it. One of the neatest and most 
attractive exhibits was the one of educational 
activities of the Army and Navy by the Bureau 
of Public Relations of the War and Navy De- 
partments.” ; 

IRIs JEAN COTTON. 


“Among the many features of the recent 
Boston convention which impressed me—aside 
from those features which must attract the 
attention at any such great convention—these 
two stood out: The fearlessness and thorough- 
ness with which the nation’s educators faced 
the really great problems of the profession; 
and the positions of importance and promi- 
nence in the N. E. A. held by Kentucky’s edu- 
cational leaders. It was a real pleasure to ob- 
serve the part played by Kentuckians at the 
convention. To be sure, the programs, the 
seminars, the departmental meetings, etc., were 
all thoroughly worth while; but these two 
features stand out most prominently in my 
‘remembering.’ ” 

MorTON WALKER. 


“Our trip to the N. E. A. in Boston was a 


profitable one. The program as a whole was 
of a high order, especially the addresses made 
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by Dr. Conant, Senator Hill, and Senator 
Pepper. Of most value to me were the sec- 
tional meetings. Considerable discussion is 
allowed in these meetings and many viewpoints 
are brought out that are worth while. Asso- 
ciating with fellow school people from all over 
the United States is worth the cost of attend- 
ing the convention.” 
J. A. Caywoop. 


“Among the features of the N. E. A. con- 
vention that I enjoyed were walking through 
the exhibits and viewing the most modern 
teaching equipment, visiting headquarters of 
different states, and attending the community 
singing in the lobby of the Hotel Statler. 

“But to me the most impressive part of the 
N. E. A. convention was not a speech—not 
even a meeting. It was the experience of be- 
ing associated with so many members of my 
own profession and feeling myself a part of 
an organization as far-reaching as the N. E. A.” 


CHRISTINE FREEMAN. 


“I thoroughly enjoyed the meetings, the ex- 
hibits, and the visits to the various state head- 
quarters. I think it was fine that the N. E. A. 
was held in such a historical place. The many 
things which I saw on the road to and from 
Boston, and also in Boston, will never be for- 
gotten. I’m going to ‘have a lot to tell my 
school children this year.” 


PAULINE JONES. 





N. E. A. Membership 


By R. E. JAGGERS 
State Director of N. E. A. 


| TEACHERS of Kentucky have been 
united behind a constructive program 
for the schools for many years. Practically 
every employed teacher in the state is a 
member of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation. We can see results of such unity, 
because these teachers have sponsored 
those laws which have helped education 
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in Kentucky. Among the accomplish- 
ments resulting from this unity are: 


Free Textbooks 

Teacher Retirement 

Increased State Support 

Authorization for the Equalization 
Amendment 


The teachers of the United States have 
wanted certain education benefits for the 
country as a whole. Among the things 
for which we have fought is General Fed- 
eral Aid for Public Schools. This fight 
has been in progress for years, but we 
have not succeeded in getting General 
Federal Aid. 

The question that comes to my mind 
is: Are the teachers of the United States 
supporting the National Education Asso- 
ciation as strongly as the teachers of Ken- 


tucky are supporting the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association? The Kentucky Legisla- 
ture has responded to the unanimous ap- 
peal of the school people in Kentucky. 
It is my firm conviction that the Congress 
of the United States will respond to the 
million teachers in the United States 
when they unite their voices in one ap- 
peal. 

Let us try it. Last year 3,700 Kentucky 
teachers joined the National Education 
Association. This year let us double that 
number. If Kentucky teachers will do 
this and the teachers of all other states 
will do the same, we can double the 
strength of our appeal when we ask the 
Congress for educational aid. Will the 
teachers in Kentucky join me in this ef- 
fort? Those who will should do so at 
once. 





Down Jackson Way 


ORE than fourscore years ago the po- 
litical wise heads of Eastern Kentucky 
decided to carve a new county out of the 
hills of the headwaters of Rockcastle 
River. 

They named it Jackson after the famous 
and heroic old soldier and statesman who 
thirteen years before had gone to his long 
reward, after having served twice as the 
president of the United States and after 
having fought many a fight—both alone 
and with the aid of comrades. 

Jackson County is like Jackson the 
statesman—rugged, sometimes rough, but 
fearless, honest, and proud. Scattered 
among its beautiful hills and over the 
sprawling valleys are some five thousand 
children. They are the offspring of a race 
of men and women whose Anglo-Saxon 
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By W. P. KING 
a 


blood has enriched the eternal hills for 
two centuries. Their spirits, like the 
spirit of Jackson, are unconquerable. 
Their pride, like the pride of their an- 
cestors across the sea, dims not with pass- 
ing years nor falters in the midst of ad- 
versity. They dream of the future of 
their children and hope they may have 
more of the pleasures and cultures and 
luxuries of life than those who have gone 
before. But they do not stop with dream- 
ing and hoping. They work and plan and 
sacrifice and wait—patiently. 

Much of the destiny of the five thou- 
sand children is committed to the care of 
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an even hundred teachers, maybe one or 
two more. These are not all products of 
the Universities and the Teacher Train- 
ing Colleges. Some of them have had 
limited opportunity for formal education, 
some have had more, some are college 
graduates. But all of them have a few 
things in common. They love life, they 
love the hills, and the children of the 
hills, and they love their jobs. They too 
have their dreams, their hopes—but they, 
too, go beyond hoping and dreaming. 
They work. Last summer twenty of them 
came to the State University and entered 
the training school to work under the 
guidance of experts in rural education, 
with one purpose and one alone, in mind. 
No credits, no honors, no degrees—just 
work—work on plans for improving the 
record of every teacher in every school in 
Jackson County. For five weeks they 
wrote plans—each for his own school, 
met their colleagues and their directors, 
read their own plans and heard read the 
plans of the others. Friendly and con- 
structive criticism went around, and 
gradually there evolved new techniques, 
new approaches, new interpretations of 
the task back in Jackson County, and a 
new spirit of understanding and camara- 
derie on the part of those who were going 
to assume that task. 


Those five weeks were fleeting, dramat- 
ic, challenging weeks. Like the Kaleido- 
scope, every turn brought new color, new 
perspective. 


Finally, conclusions came—definite ob- 
jectives. Plans evolved are now carried 
back to the little school on the mountain- 
side and the one in the valley. They will 
be tried out in real situations. Achieve- 
ment tests will be given to all the chil- 
dren who are directed by the 20 teachers. 
These will be checked by experts and the 
evaluations passed back to the teachers to 
aid in reclassification or modification of 
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plans. Throughout the year visitors from 
the Training School will come to the little 
schools and watch—observe—study—and 


then plan some more. Jackson County 
children will move forward—so will the 
teachers. 


The Sloan Foundation provided the 
means for making a colored-motion-picture 
of the summer’s activities of the teachers. 
This film is a pioneer work of art. As 
one sees the eagerness of the participants 
flashing in lifelike reality on the silver 
screen, it is easy to visualize the courage 
of these valiant and intrepid pioneers on 
the far-flung frontiers of a new and thrill- 
ing innovation in the world of culture. 





Our Cover 


UR COVER PAGE was designed by Miss 
() Martine Douthitt, Supervisor of Art in 
the Owensboro Public Schools. The design 
symbolizes art. Its minute detail is worthy 
of careful consideration. Art deserves a 
more important place than it holds in 
many of our schools. Contrary to an oft 
expressed opinion the teaching of art is 
not a fad nor a frill. As a matter of fact, 
few of the things that are taught in school 
have a greater place in the after life of 
children than has art. In the clothing they 
wear, in the homes in which they live, in 
the vehicles in which they move about, in 
the books and magazines which they read, 
in fact in nearly every contact in life there 
is art. 





NEW world order is in prospect. If it 
Ai: order by enslavement, it will pre- 
pare the way for another era of cruel 
chaos. Right-minded men long for the 
time when “Justice (shall) roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” 
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Occupational Survey of Graduates of 
Cumberland and Benham High Schools 


HIS IS A STUDY of the occupations 
Ts the graduates of two of our county 
high schools which serve one of the largest 
industrial communities in our county. In 
the study of occupations entered by our 
graduates we have attempted to analyze 
the following problems: 


The proportion of graduates employed in 
full-time occupations. 

The various kinds of occupations in which 
our graduates are employed. 

What direct contribution our course of study 
has made toward their present occupations. 

The percentage of our graduates who at- 
tend institutions to advance their education and 
living standards. 

To determine the extent of migration of 
graduates after leaving schools. 

To consider the feasibility of offering job 
placement service to unemployed graduates. 

The extension of counseling service to both 
graduates and undergraduates. 

To assist and enlarge the present vocational 
program in our schools. 


Cumberland High School has at present 
an enrollment of 416 students and Ben- 
ham High School has at present an en- 
rollment of 364 students. Both schools 
serve a population center of seven thou- 
sand people. 


By ROBERT E. BARKER, 
Cumberland, Kentucky 


gone into full-time employment, those un- 
employed and those attending institutions 
of higher education. 


Table No. 2 shows types of jobs in 
which the working graduates are em- 
ployed. 

Total number of graduates 431. First 
class of 1924 and including class of 1940. 
Males 198, Females 223. 


This group of 349 workers are em- 
ployed at 39 different kinds of jobs, most 
of which are typical to most communities 
in our mining areas. 38% of the boys 
graduated are engaged in occupations per- 
tinent to soft coal mining, our principal 
industry, while a near 5% are engaged in 
closely related occupations which are es- 
sential to the local community. 60% of 
all girl graduates are housewives and in- 
dications are that this ratio will increase 
as the younger classes mature and many 








Table No. 1 shows the number of of them marry. This high ratio is a defi- 
Benham High School graduates who have nite index to the importance of Home 
TABLE ONE 
I: NE: ie II cscs sc cieemstnsinestctpieninencnscai 431 100% 
Number graduates in full-time employment................--------------+- 349 81% 
a NN ici tnecstcnsteinninncineshininnnideossieimnniannnninesonanssion 14 3% 
Number attended and enrolled in higher education................ 145 34% 


81% are employed at full-time jobs. 


34% have attended institutions of higher learning, 13% of the total number of gradu- 
ates (431) are in institutions of higher learning at the present time. 
3% are unemployed, disabled and staying at home. 
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TABLE TWO 


TYPE OF JOB 
Housewife or Homemakers 


No. EMPLOYED PERCENTAGE 
133 60% of girls 
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Secretaries 


paste 12 7% of total 








P. O. Clerk 
Te 





Mining—Loaders 








Machineman 








Motorman 
Trapper 





Breakman 





Electrician 


> 34% of boys 





Timber & Trackman ..................... 
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Tipple workers 





Truck drivers 


— 





Laborer 





Other 








Mechanic 


4% of boys 





Filling station attendant .......................-.-- 
U. S. Navy 4; Army 1; Marines 1 ............ 





Registered nurses 
Teachers 


5% of total 





Sales clerk (all stores) 


& NO 


11% of total 





Minister 








Lawyer 


Own business or managers ...........--.---.-----+-+ 


Employment and industrial ....... 


of total 








Farmer 





Bus driver 








Governess (children) 
Painter (house) 





Telephone operator ne ee 
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Bakers helper 





Shoe cobbler .... 
ceinipuiglle aay 





Waitress 
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Policeman ......... 
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81% of total 





Economics and related courses which our 
schools offer. The fact that 7% are en- 
gaged in clerical and stenographic jobs, 
2% as business managers and over 1% 
in closely related occupations is a definite 
indication that there is a direct occupa- 
tional transfer to at least 10% through 
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commercial and business courses, That 
11% of our graduates have become sales 
clerks is an important fact which stresses 
the probable need for more extensive 
salesmanship courses. The bulk of the 
graduates who have entered the profes- 
sions are teachers (5%), however a 
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TABLE THREE-A 
Number graduates having equivalent of one semester after high school........ 145—34% 















































Number now working and having one college year or equivalent 84—19% 
Number now working and having two-year college or equivalent 50—12% 
Number now working and having three college years or equivalent................ 29— 7% 
Number now working and are college graduates or equivalent.................... 22— 5% 
Number now working as graduate MUurses................-ssccsccessssesscessseeseesneneenesees 6—1.5% 
Number now holding Beauticians certificates.................-.:s::::cscss+eseeseeeseseeeees 4-1 % 
TABLE THREE-B 
Number graduates enrolled at institutions at present time................-.---.--+---+-+- 51—12% 
SCHOOL NUMBER ENROLLED 
Berea College 2 nies % 
INN: OE TNT in iinisnsasiesensoannennerenitnionnnsconsnsnns a: Aimee % 
Union College ..... © sawaenes % 
immer: Tein: Tata: CT anna nce eecene | re % 
University of Tennessee S. . -eamaen % 
Bowling Green Business University .............-..-ts.cssssesseeescseeseees S Rial % 
Sue Bennet Memorial College ........... DF  shinssiainalin % 
PI TaN cst rennctest se ccieescanencesancaigsinbineesiineensnainnicn rn % 
I CI sans secnisinsnspinnienriimennincecnan D: -innnaataeii % 
Western State Teachers College...................- 2. neces % 
Te I CD sss isesssiisisesnsssienciinsnicnansitenninnani Se . _ igepdiliedeiits % 
i a a ee 5 cape % 
I Te: I asa csrwnsarccinsnemnnessonentimianncctonen Op’. RES tara, % 
Aviation Schools (government) -..................-....20.-...-cssseccseseseaee aes % 
NN: IID sic seectsiicticicinirnaisneasiieoasesninaohamici a? <<éeiadamaliadia % 
Oibers .......... Swine % 





checkup shows that recent classes are not 
preferring the professions at a rate equal 
to former classes. 

Table No. 3 gives the number of gradu- 
ates which have attended institutions of 
higher learning and those enrolled in such 
institutions at the present time. 145 of 
431 graduates have had at least one col- 
lege semester or the equivalent thereof in 
some institution offering after high school 
training. 

Table 3-B includes graduates from 
classes 1934 to 1940. Most of the gradu- 
ates in this group have attended the regu- 
lar academic college and study the tradi- 


tional type of college courses. There seems 
to be a need for a more specialized type 
of training for our graduates who desire 
to enter the highly skilled trades. This is 
a problem of our school in attempting to 
contribute more directly to the 38% of 
the boys who are entering the skilled 
trades of our mining industry. 

Table No. 4 shows the proportion of 
graduates who remain at home to work 
and live to those who migrate beyond 
Harlan County to make their homes and 
work at their various occupations. 

In lieu of the high percentage of grad- 
uates who remain in Harlan County after 





TABLE FOUR 
Number graduates living in Benham or the Tri-Cities.......................2.2-2-+- 299—70% 
Number graduates living in Harlan County (Outside Tri-Cities) .................. 28— 7% 
Number graduates living outside Harlan County...................22200+0-+- 94—23% 
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TABLE ONE 


pam canine ee aii ices tsenensireennnenerennnnnnsnnonmsnnennneconencnnnnnts 57—100% 
NNN cai TN Rie NO ines encnnnimresenione I 59% 
SIE ONIN jikcpcrensisicnnsnnicitinnnicncinnnesncenioninornnsaninsnnienansnaitamianensesionssinenisss 10— 18% 
Number attending college or further education..........---.-------.---+--0eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 16— 29% 


TABLE TWO 


TYPE OF JOB 


PEE 8S ee ee 


Miners—Loader 


Se. ee ae ae 


Tipple mechanic 
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Service station attendant 


ETO ee C0111) ee ce, ee 


Store clerks 
Office nurse 
Waitress 


U. S. Army 3; Navy 2; Marines 1.............. 


Newspaper route 
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graduation it would seem advisable that 
our schools become familiar with employ- 
ment conditions and occupational trends 
locally and nationally. This knowledge 
would assist in establishing job placement 
service for unemployed graduates as well 
as increase the store of information for 
counseling undergraduates. 


CUMBERLAND HIGH SCHOOL 

Cumberland High School has had two 
classes to graduate and go out into the 
business world to continue their educa- 
tion. 

Table 1 shows the number of per- 
centage going into full-time employment 
and continuing their education. 

The fact that 10% of our graduates 
are not employed or engaged in improv- 
ing themselves offers a problem to, the 
school as to how to best serve them. At 
present the feasibility of job placement 
service and postgraduate work are being 
considered. 


PERCENTAGE 


heiiadisedtciails 6 20% of girls 
Eee te eis oe i 
Sadibacisealeidasnc 2 1396 of boys 
pe sdee et eeabsepenteen 1 
pO oe 1 
eee earns 1 
See ee eee 1 
pe Seaiwerebagcese ken 6 10°¢ of total 
act Se teat tet 1 
Per rede ee ee 3 12° of girls 
Rear 6 18% of boys 
pete ee toeee 1 
iebesBiciaitalati 30 


Table 2 shows the various type of oc- 
cupations and jobs at which those work- 
ing graduates are employed. Females 25, 
Males 32. 

Thirty of our graduates are employed 
in full-time occupations. 

Table No. 3 gives the number of grad- 
uates attending various colleges and ad- 
vance educational institutions. 


TABLE THREE 


PIN RE en cahedecieisicecesnncrrnccnianncinns 5 
iaiversity of Temmeseee ...............................<. 1 
Eastern State Teachers College .................... 1 
Bowling Green Business University ............ 4 
Gonown “College ...................-....---.-, 1 
RIN I signee ei cca ceca masta 1 
Nurse Training Hospitals ..........................-.-- 2 
RE Svcd basiantecuendh ids nineunaiehisdiias 1 

GNI Aantiidisleecnireanunnmmicadnatnalabimaee 16 


Of the total fifty-seven graduates of 
Cumberland High School the percentage 
of migration is rather low. This is shown 
by Table 4. 


TABLE FOUR 


Number of graduates living in Cumberland or the Tri-Cities............ sesscennsesses 40 or 70% 
Number of graduates living in Harlan County (outside the Tri-Cities) ....... 7 or 12% 
Number of graduates living outside Harlan County...........-.-------------------+-++ 10 or 18% 
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Book Reviews 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, by Ross F. 
Lockridge. Published by World Book Com- 
pany. 

This book depicts the life and career of 
George Rogers Clark as he stalked on the most 
dramatic stage of American history, like a 
champion of a new freedom. The story be- 
gins with Clark’s early life and then tells of 
such adventures as his start west; experiences 
in Old Kentucky, in Corn Island, in Kaskaskia; 
the crossing of Illinois; the taking of Vin- 
cennes, and many other of his outstanding ac- 
complishments. Another of the outstanding 
features of the book is the attractive display 
of pictures. The primary source for this book 
was Clark’s own letters, memoirs, and diary. 
These, of course, add authenticity to the story. 


WORKING WITH WORDS AND 
IDEAS, by Roy I. Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey, 
and Monica D. Ryan. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. List Price 
$1.48. 


A new departure dealing with words and 
ideas is set forth in “Working With Words 
and Ideas,” a text having to do with mental 
processes as well as English forms. Learning 
to interpret ideas and information by or with 
summaries of opinions is brought out. Proc- 
esses of Expression trains correlative type of 
thinking. Keeping eyes on ideas and words 
is like keeping eyes on the ball in athletics. 
This text does just that in an easy and attrac- 
tive manner and induces free and straight 
thinking and skill in the use of words. Think- 
ing and Expression are brought into an indis- 
soluble whole. It puts every word on the job, 
a fine trait or quality to have for use in co- 
ordinating talents worth-while. Work when 
you work, play when you play, but think all 





the time is an idea cultivated by the reading 


of such texts. It makes for intelligent read- 
ing and aids in wise choices because it induces 
critical thinking. It is a book much to be de- 
sired for it leads to practical processes and to 
self analyses. What more can one expect of 
a text? 


New Books 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 
Creative Rhythms 
Democracy and Sport 
Physical Education for Small Elementary 
Schools. 
Games 
It’s Fun to Make Things. 
Jud Goes Camping. 
GINN & Co. 
Latin and the Romans. 
Our World and Science. 
D. C. HEATH & Co. 
Essentials of Algebra (Second Course). 
Row, PETERSON & Co. 
Fire, Friend and Foe. 
The Earth a Great Storehouse. 
Daily Bread and Other Foods. 
The Story of Our Country. 
A Primer of Economics. 
Religious Liberty. 
The Motor Car. 
Our American Forests. 
America’s Minerals. 
Soil, Water, and Man. Light. 
Fair Trial. Insect Societies. 


Buried Sunlight. Birds. 

Story of Democracy. Trees. 

Fire Fighters. Spiders. 

Ashkee. The Air About Us. 
New England. Our Ocean of Air. 
Prairie Children. Fire. 





VINSON SCHOOL EXCHANGE 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


School Furniture—Folding Chairs—Lockers—Window Shades 
Science and Home Economics Equipment 


Catalogue and Prices Upon Request 


T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 


September, Nineteen 


Republic Bidg. 


Forty-one 


Louisville, Ky. 
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SCHOOL FACILITIES 

IN MOSCOW 

AS A RESULT of the growth of population 
and the introduction of compulsory 

education, school facilities are still lack- 

ing to provide properly for Moscow's 

children, in spite of the large school con- 

struction program. 

The regional 10-year plan calls for the 
construction of 550 new schools. To date, 
379 new schools have been completed for 
336,000 children, and 12 new schools, 
with accommodations for 10,560 more 
children, are now under construction. 
This year 70 per cent of Moscow’s chil- 
dren received theif education in new 
modern schools, located throughout the 
city in the various residential neighbor- 
hoods. 


In addition to the new schools, Mos- 
cow’s children were provided, within the 
past five years, with institutions which are 
entirely new and unique in the realm of 
child education, buildings for cultural 
work, recreation, and voluntary extra- 
curricular activities. Among these are 
29 new children’s parks equipped with 
the most varied sport and game facilities, 
13 children’s “‘palaces” with their gym- 
nasiums, science, hobby, drama and music 
clubs, and 10 art studios. To the regu- 
lar school libraries which now own 2,077,- 
637 books, 66 new children’s libraries 
were added, housing a total of 1,049,875 
books.—From The American Review on 
the Soviet Union. 
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WORLD 
EDUCATION 


ART AND MUSIC 
ees Aires’ Colon Theater recently 
inaugurated what is probably the only 
library of its kind in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and is second only to the one lo- 
cated in the Paris Opera House. When 
the library opened, it contained only the 
reference books in constant use by the 
Colon Theater, but donations by the city 
municipality and from private sources, to- 
gether with additions made by the theater 
have greatly increased its size. It contains 
many rare volumes now out of print. For 
the most part the books are of a technical 
character related to art, music, and the 
drama. The library is open at stated hours 
to the public.—Informaciones Argentinas, 


Buenos Aires. 
e@ 


SOME FRENCH STAND FIRM 


= Central Committee for Scientific 
Scholarships in France, by a vote of 
twenty-nine to one, will not withdraw 
scholarships held by Jews, despite Nazi 
action to “oust Jews from science, en- 
tertainment and commerce,” according to 
a report published in the New York Post, 
December 30th. Jewish scholars have 
been forbidden by the Nazis to publish in 
scientific periodicals and books in occu- 
pied France; and only on condition that 
no articles written by Jews appear in its 
pages has the periodical, Annales de 
Physique, been allowd to resume publica- 
tion. The magazine had been suspended 
for accepting articles signed by Jews.— 
School and Society. 
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Constitutional Amendment No. 1 


By Geso. L. EVANS, 
Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


[x THIS country the people place great 
emphasis on the fact that a democratic 
government of the people, for the people, 
prevails. We hear much of the Ameti- 
can Way and the Democratic .Processes. 
Although everyone is proud and jealous 
of the human rights and liberties afforded 
by this great nation and its kind of gov- 
ernment, yet some thought should be 
given to an analysis of just how general 
the democratic principle is followed in 
our system of school support. The ques- 
tion can well apply to many of the states; 
however, for obvious reasons, this discus- 
sion will be focused on Kentucky and her 
plan of financing education. 


One of the cardinal principles of 
democracy is that every citizen shall have 
equal rights and privileges insofar as is 
possible in keeping with the limitations 
placed on life and living by our Creator. 
If this is accepted as a principle of democ- 
racy, and no one who believes in our 
form of government can refuse to accept 
it, then we have fallen far short of our 
ideal of providing adequate support for 
all schools and all children. No statement 
should ever be made without sufficient 
proof of its validity; therefore, the fol- 
lowing conditions are set forth to show 
the inequalities which actually exist. 


First let us consider the assessed wealth 
back of each census pupil in various 
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counties. For this measure the mean is 
$2,254. The high extreme is $10,162 
while the low extreme is $322. Keeping 
in mind that the assessable wealth per 
census child is the primary basis from 
which local income is secured, then it fol- 
lows that the next logical step would be 
to show the amount of money received 
per child from local taxation in the poor 
districts as compared with the financial 
ability in the more fortunate districts. 
One of the poorest districts in the state 
receives from local taxation as a result 
of the maximum legal levy only $2.42 per 
year for each census pupil, while another 
district could obtain by imposing the max- 
imum levy in excess of $80.00 for each 
one of its census pupils. 

The length of the school term varies 
greatly throughout the state. The regu- 
lar school term varies in length from ten 
months to a seven months’ term. In fact 
there are 7,172 teaching positions wherein 
a seven-months’ term is provided. There 
are 2,943 cases wherein a ten-months’ 
teaching term is provided. For the state 
at large the average is 8.33 months. 

While on the subject, it is desirable to 
point out the differences and inequalities 
in housing and transportation. Some 
counties are able to carry all who require 
transportation in modern, all-steel buses, 
driven by well-paid, competent and safe 
drivers. Others have no transportation, 
while some have to ride in vehicles ac- 
tually little better than cattle trucks. Many 
counties have moved toward larger and 
better units until all the children are 
housed in modern, sanitary, safe, com- 
fortable buildings of pleasing design 
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coupled with a high degree of utility. 
Now look at the other side of the picture: 
the little school in the valley by the creek; 
no playground; of poor construction; 
perched on leaning rock pillars; little or 
no sanitary facilities; and frequently no 
source of water supply. 


The teacher in the more fortunate 
school district is selected with care, with 
special consideration being given to her 
training and just how well she will fit into 
a given situation, whereas in the poor dis- 
trict the teacher is frequently without 
much training and the care with which 
she is selected is not always sufficient, for 
in many cases she is selected by a sub- 
district trustee. Even if the selection is 
made by the school superintendent, the 
low salary paid and the poor facilities of- 
fered preclude any high degree of ‘selec- 
tivity being exercised. 

This narrative of inequalities could go 
on for great length, but enough has been 
said to show the unwholesome conditions 
which exist. Now let us think of the 
solution or at least a plan which will pro- 
vide a means of helping those pupils in 
the poorer districts. At the November 
election this year, all legal voters will 
have an opportunity to pass judgment on 
this question, “Are you in favor of amend- 
ing the Constitution of Kentucky so as to 
provide that the General Assembly may 
by general law distribute not to exceed 
ten per cent (10%) of the school fund 
on other than a census pupil basis?” It 
is imperative that the voters know just 


what this amendment means. Tersely, it 
means that great financial help can be 
given to the poorer school districts and 
at the same time not take from the more 
fortunate districts any funds with which 
to provide excellent services for their 
pupils. It will put a floor under all school 
programs and will not impose a ceiling 
on any district. It simply means that a 
part of the state school fund can be dis- 
tributed on some plan which will consider 
both need and ability. 

You who read this article are either 
working in the teaching profession or are 
interested in the profession, so this chal- 
lenge is given here. Are you willing and 
do you consider it your duty to go be- 
fore your people with honest and accurate 
information to the end that this amend- 
ment to our Kentucky Constitution will 
be adopted, thereby proving to all that 
the citizens of Kentucky not only talk 
about democracy but that they also prac- 
tice democracy ? 





| bm OF Us take too much for granted 
and attach too much importance to the 
small share we have had in creating and 
conserving the American heritage. What 
we have today and what we are today 
represents the composite result of think- 
ing, planning, toiling for generations. 
These generations of our fathers passed 
on to us not only a national heritage but 
a sacred national trust. 





K. B.A. HONOR ROLL 


Counties Superintendent 
i R. C. Reneau 
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vie) OK RAL OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST -- SEPTEMBER (941 
be e e e 
and The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
ore e tricts and the State Association for 1941-42 have been received for the ° 
Kass following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press 
ich with the September Journal. 
nel FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ool Counties Independent Districts 
ing Calloway Lyon McCracken Benton Kuttawa Paducah 
t m4 Fulton Marshall Fulton Mayfield 
lis SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
I1S- : eT ern 
Counties Independent Districts 
der Daviess Henderson Union Clay Hopkinsville Pembroke 
Dawson Springs Madisonville Providence 
Earlington Owensboro Sebree 
her THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
are Counties Independent Districts 
al- Allen Edmonson Monroe Bowling Green Cave City Russellville 
a Barren Metcalfe Warren Burkesville Glasgow Scottsville 
) FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
be- Counties Independ istric 
; d ependent Districts 
ate Hardin Larue Taylor Bardstown Hodgenville Munfordville 
d Hart Nelson Campbellsville | Horse Cave Springfield 
wel Elizabethtown _Leitchfield West Point 
rill College 
rat Campbellsville College 
Ik FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Counties Independent Districts 
ac- Jefferson Spencer Anchorage Hikes, at Buechel Shelbyville 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bracken Kenton Pendleton Bellevue Dayton Silver Grove 
Grant Cold Spring Erlanger-Elsmere Walton-Verona 
Covington Owenton Williamstown 
ed UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
he Counties Independent Districts 
d Harlan Barbourville Middlesboro Pineville 
nN 
Schools 
at Lone Jack, at Fourmile 
ay UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
k- Counties Independent Districts 
1s Hazard Jackson Jenkins 
- MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
ut Adair McCreary Pulaski Burnside Moreland Stearns 
Casey Columbia Science Hill 
Liberty Somerset 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Jessamine Nicholas Brodhead Lawrenceburg _—_ Nicholasville 
Boyle Mercer Robertson Irvine Montgomery Paris 
Lancaster Mt. Sterling Richmond 
College 
Eastern State Teachers College 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Boyd Mason Rowan Ashland McVeigh Vanceburg  , 
id Carter Maysville Raceland 
Colleges 
Ashland Junior 
i. Morehead State Teachers College 








Audit Report -- June 30, 1941 


To the Board of Directors, July 15, 1942. 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENTLEMEN: 

We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the 
Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1941, a report of which is hereby submitted. 

We submit herewith as a part of this report the following statements: 

Balance Sheet, June 30, 1941. 

Statement of Income and Expenses for the Year Ended June 30, 1941. 


Analysis of Interpretation and Promotion Expense for the Year Ended June 
30, 1941. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 

We have made an examination of the books and financial records of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for the year ended June 30, 1941. We examined or 
tested accounting and other records of the Association, and obtained information and 
explanations from its officers and employees. We also made a general review of 
the accounting methods and a detailed audit of the operating and income accounts 
for the year. 


Based upon such examination, the accompanying Balance Sheet and Statement 
of Income and Expenses, in our opinion, fairly present, in accordance with accepted 
principles of accounting consistently followed by the Association, its financial posi- 
tion at June 30, 1941, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that 
date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CoTTON & EsKEw, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
By Harvey Cardwell, C.P.A. 


Let EXPERIENCES IN GEOGRAPHY Help You 


The workbooks, Experiences In Geogra- They parallel the textbooks unit by unit, 
phy, have been written by W. R. McConnell and provide additional map studies, prob- 
and published by Rand M¢Nally & Com- lems, activities, reviews, and tests based on 
pany to supplement the McConnell Geogra-_ the text materials. 
phy Series. 








The attractive and convenient arrangement of the 
workbooks motivates their use. The clear explanations 
and directions enable pupils to use them without direct 
assistance from the teachers. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY astviute Tennessee 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1941 
1 INCOME: 
j pcre: Gormpames, Dibner ies escent esevesncenensnn $26,408.75 
Revenue from Advertising in Kentucky School Journal...................... 2,804.01 
Income from Annual Convention (consisting of booth rental, pro- 
gram advertising and non-member admissions) 1,880.00 
Donation from Louisville Retail Merchants Association..............-.-.----. 500.00 
we Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned.......... 566.01 
une sdusiiansiaiasiasiatiail 
Total Income for Year.............. $32,158.77 
DEDUCT: 
EXPENSES: 
‘une PUBLICATION EXPENSE—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
Printing ‘ $ 8,272.49 
I sienna nasioniecsic tate inadiernpatininiiias asda soaesedintan 742.62 
Addressograph Plates and Frames 187.65 
.en- GI sistinitsons . Tao 
or Outside Clerical Work ~ 49331 
ond Miscellaneous Expense 69.57 
of MM Praia Ts ics seinen $10,434.84 
ints 
GENERAL EXPENSE: 
a Rental and Lights $ 1,224.84 
tec Fe OI TI niin asonnesninwsncnnepnnnnsccenecocsinsinonen 339.07 
OSI- I IIs sericsictcneaartoncasiatltnonscvcinndiennascipinets 150.00 
hat Depreciation on Furniture and Equipment....................------+- 146.83 
Convention Expenses—Speakers, Printing and Other Ex- 
SEN cossisisicinisnsicnsniciiinenstaniancvaveninaccmieneninininanennincasnsnasen 5,271.39 
Selene Gf Socwmtany- Trent. scene 4,500.00 
Office Salaries : ... 3,120.00 
Office Printing and Stationery " 769.12 
th Office Postage 334.26 
— Office Supplies and Expense........... 103.38 
—" Miscellaneous General Expense 447.14 
oe ee re 330.00 
Expense of Directors ams a 633.79 
; cae 604.34 
Expense of Secrotary-Tressurer..........-....0..-:n-rsnssnessseesseenen 1,236.50 
OO GE I TI iiss tcnceencnceenens 257-22 
Interpretation and Promotion Expense..................---...---+--+-++ 1;126:51 
I I Taira csi pteeecsitnsstiisonnica 20,588.39 
Re I OE IN sista eeeccnrsicnapaiirnipeitaintioneriionne 31,023.23 
: Excess OF INCOME OVER EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1941............ $ 1,135.54 
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ANALYSIS OF INTERPRETATION AND PROMOTION EXPENSE 


RUT aiminlntaiinnasbcenlionani $ 483.50 
IN esi ccd lbenno icicle sa aa cena taanalnlditici 64.45 
TE sialon cians Retaliation 175.48 
I Steaua hia a ibaa alc antinnnasoniiashnmnanasnsitipoainiciainiinsinnebints 363.00 
I kL ps eg SU i ethane eich eeinablt 40.08 
aia cae ha a eat cane anh Soa it lara rneainneinenmcnaicannnioniod $ 1,126.51 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1941 

AT JUNE 30, 1941, THE ASSOCIATION OWNED ASSETS AS FOLLOWS: 
a a Oc canine sien scbshecnantianannosanicenieid $ 2,000.00 
Cee te PCs ey Tre 12) {gee 7,693.35 
a a desis lattacadiceinclias oeaambaaatiion 20.00 
ciate high i Re il bento onsite 122.30 
Bonds and preferred stocks owned (See note below)...........-------:-:::::-eeeeeees+ 13,348.75 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment ...................-...---:---e-eseseseeoeeeneneoeoeee 847.39 
OC ENE ANSS (SAR Ree Oe Ua eee ee eee $24,031.79 

DEDUCT: 

AT JUNE 30, 1941, THE ASSOCIATION HAD LIABILITIES AS FOLLOWS: 

SI IIE sees cn ecaonaecnenesiein cinhimistaneaiericnieeesheeinruninnsioneshapeaeianeesicesbithicanthhininonniciiain 93.56 
BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 

a nd ta sala lacie asta $23,938.23 


NOTE—Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of $12,617.50. 
CHANGES IN NET WORTH DURING THE YEAR 


Net Worth at July 1, 1940, per previous audit... $22,802.69 
Excess of Income over Expenses for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
Da ere eR Mt RR htc Fee ohn an IR Sue EDL 1,135.54 
Net Worth at June 30, 1941, as shown by above Balance Sheet.......... $23,938.23 
The Kentucky Education Association is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Kentucky. | 


The corporate life of the Association is fifty years from June 7, 1926. 
Its legal limit of indebtedness is $1,000.00. 


ANALYSIS OF ITEMS APPEARING ON BALANCE SHEET 
AUC? SEOs DUST DS CASED UNG US) een ena ete a eee en eee eee ee eee $ 2,000.00 
This is a fixed-amount (Imprest) fund used for current expenditures. Dis- 
bursements from this fund are made by one-signature checks signed by the Execu- 
tive Secretary. Transfers from the General Fund are the only deposits made to 
this fund. 
GUNN UO STOR CAS EO (Sp. 1). Caneel ares ae er een ne aoe ee ee 7,693.35 





ception of the $2,000.00 Working Fund previously described. Disbursements 
from this fund are on two-signature checks signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The General and Working Funds are on deposit at the Fourth 
Street Office of the Citizens Union National Bank. 

Re ia siiessictierssininanisipnitennninninianisnaientcenciinimeninicuninnintieninnnieutnsieniinsstieennenenn 20.00 
This is a small Cash Fund maintained in the office for postage, express, etc. 
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ANALYSIS OF ITEMS APPEARING ON BALANCE SHEET—Continued 





PRATT TI sities taint saponin italiane ttt 122.30 
ick Ean I ic apt ce eit vince Biwensivnnnbasonl $ 30.00 
W. P. King—Advance for traveling expense to N. E. A. Convention 15.53 
TN SI cence oa teers caer iainaeciabsia nina cceiiaeeniaiic 30.00 
SN NN teeta ances esses nla caaenrconihataien 5.00 
|, en En ne 5.00 
I PI SG ii sisi 16.00 
SN UII = PN cc catnip et acres nansctcpetincaaneiscntone 12.00 
U. S. Post Office—deposit for postage on K. E. A. Journal................ 8.77 
TM scalp be iets amanasaaaicealaninathspigheleincilencennanigy oon asa 
BONDS ANDUPREPERRED) STOCKS OWNED ces eee ee ee ee $13,348.75 


The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the 
Fourth Street Office of the Citizens Union National Bank. The following list 
shows the cost of the securities as they stand on the books of the Association, 
and the market values as quoted by brokers on June 30, 1941: 


Present 
Cost Value 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% Preferred Stock 
(96,575.00 par value owrtied ) a an.n-21n.cicenconnsneanesee $ 6,318.75 $ 7,173.75 
Kentucky Utilities Company 6% Preferred Stock ($5,- 
tiscali lee: Msp, Ee 5,090.00 4,975.00 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 5% Bonds, due March 

1, 1917 ($1,000.00 face value owned )—Interest coupons 

Oe sian picid icra censuses is eguibrnianaacecioiaaipaneiis 1,002.50 271525 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company 41/.% Bonds, 

due May 1, 2037 ($1,000.00 face value owned) Interest 

I i I cies ncrsiacninnicipnesinitineazionit 937.50 197.50 





Totals eae eta ie Ba ee ae tt eae Lee, oe te $13,348.75 $12,617.50 


Fifty shares of Louisville Gas and Electric Company 6% preferred stock of 
$100.00 par value was exchanged for 200 shares of Louisville Gas and Electric 
Company 5% preferred stock of $25.00 par value, and fifteen additional 
shares of the same stock were purchased. 





DEPRECIATED VALUE OF FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. .........-------:00--2-sceseeseeeceeeeeeees $ 847.39 
This is the cost of the Louisville office furniture and equipment, less depreci- 
ation accrued from various dates of purchase to June 30, 1941, at the rate of ten 
per cent of cost per annum. This policy of “spreading” the cost of office fur- 
niture and equipment over a ten-year period is customary. 





I isa atic cnet eictiachiihlcsnscaiccaiiiont amnesia 93.56 
This is the total of unpaid bills at June 30th, due and payable in July. 
ASE DUES C12 (© Ce ae Br ei arene IR a is Sea PRR ee RO a ee ee ee ES $23,938.23 





This is a surplus which has been accumulated through the years. It consists of 
the various assets shown on the balance sheet totaling $24,031.79, less the 
amount of $93.56 due creditors. 


END OF ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
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$5.300.000 Taxes 


Paid by Railroads in 
Kentucky in 1940 


Railroads operating in Ken- 
tucky paid a total of more than 
$5,300,000 in taxes to the 
State, counties, cities and towns 
last year. 

Of this amount, at least 
$2,645,000 went into School 
Funds. 

Approximately $960,000 
went to build and maintain 
county roads and city streets. 
And the remaining $1,695,000 
went into General Funds. 

Thus the railroads paid a 
generous share of all the money 
required to conduct State, 
county and local business. This 
includes _ public 
streets and highways, public 
health work, police and fire 
protection, mental and _ tuber- 
culosis hospitals, penal institu- 
tions, public charity, adminis- 
tration, and all the other serv- 


education, 


ices that you and other citizens 
require of your State and local 
governments. 


You can readily see by these 
figures that every section of 
our Commonwealth shares in 
the prosperity and earnings of 
Kentucky railroads. So it is to 
your interest, as a progressive 
citizen and taxpayer— 


1. TO OPPOSE unfair na- 
tional or state subsidies to com- 
peting forms of transportation. 


2. TO SUPPORT fair and 
reasonable measures to put all 
other carriers for hire under 
regulations similar to those pre- 
scribed for railroads—which 
bear so large a part of the gen- 
eral tax burden and carry over 
their own roadways the bulk of 
the country’s transportation 
load in peace and in war. 


KENTUCKY RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 
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Guidance and Gray Hairs 
(Continued from page 24) 


eracy. By that dark statement is meant, 
of course, the tragic student whose col- 
lege experience has joined no strength to 
his intellectual capacity and whose poise 
is endangered by the wide disparity ex- 
isting between his college-bred ambition 
and his real ability to perform. 


The gray-haired professor accepts a 
stern challenge when hours upon end he 
offers to young college students counsel 
much of which surely enters into the 
fabric of their lives. He must know, of 
course, the established routines of the col- 
lege. He must understand the student’s 
spirit and nature sufficiently well to advise 
for him the most profitable courses. There 
are some courses which will not fit the 
student’s personality, and some others 
whose very anemia leaves the student en- 
feebled. Naturally, the professor treads 
upon delicate territory here, since the 
anemic courses are taught by his col- 
leagues. If he is properly resourceful, 
though, he can handle such issues con- 
structively and without being forced out 
of the bounds of good professional taste. 
The young men and women who sit and 
listen so eagerly while the gray-haired 
professor talks plan some day to undertake 
teaching roles. If he is to be duly helpful 
the professor must be able to tell them of 
the various conditions which delimit 
teaching. He should be able to lead them 
into an added respect for teaching (for 
contrary to the public concensus teaching 
is a very respectable activity). He should 
discuss with them teaching’s two major 


| plagues: a sort of maudlin conception 


which throws teaching wide open to 
everybody, mainly a technique of escape 
for the country boy or girl; and second, 
transiency. As a moss gatherer and ground 
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That’s 
Thousands of 
Teachers Say! 


Yes, literally thousands of progressive 
teachers have come to rely upon the down- 
to-earth, practical helpfulness that Webster 
workbooks can give in every classroom sit- 
uation. And every year more teachers are 
discovering that after-hour drudgery can be 
cut and teaching results stepped up through 
use of these staunch classroom helps. 


TWO NEW SERIES 


Teachers will be delighted to learn of two 
new series of workbooks — SHARP’S 
USEFUL LANGUAGE, and MY 
ARITHMETIC TABLET. The former 
is a revision of the famous Sharp’s work- 
book series; the latter is a revised, stepped- 
up edition of a widely popular series. 


FREE CATALOG 


Write for our new 
1941 catalog of 
elementary work- 
books. It fully de- 
scribes these new 
series and scores of 
other workbooks 
in many subjects. 
There’s no obli- 
gation of course. 
Write for it today. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


Fall Semester Opens September 22 
Freshman Kegistration September 17 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College sends greetings, best wishes and assur- 
ances of co-operation to the thousands of Kentucky teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents who after a brief interlude are returning to their posts of duty. In a world 
of destruction, they are on the side of the builders. No profession can render higher 
service to the state and nation, no group can build a surer defense of democracy, no 
work has a greater claim on public support than theirs which seeks to give power, pur- 
pose and direction to young lives, to train them both in loyalties and in abilities, and 
to develop appreciation of common responsibilities as well as of individual rights. 


This college is eager to extend its facilities and services to make their work more 
effective. It rejoices in every opportunity to share in their task. Along with the other 
fine colleges and universities of the Commonwealth, Eastern will continue to build 
upon the firm foundation which they lay so that our whole educational system from 
kindergarten through college and university may more adequately meet the demands 


made upon it. 





W. F. O’DONNELL, PRESIDENT 








coverer the average teacher, and particu- 
larly the average rural teacher, resembles 
closely a Diesel engine. The overtime 
services of a thousand gray-haired pro- 
fessors are needed to counsel young 
teachers against the tendency to rove. Or, 
to raise for them a solemn warning 
against the prevalent practice of unrela- 
tivity. There comes to mind the instance, 
somewhat extreme to be sure, of the 
young lady who insisted upon “majoring” 
in the Bible and “minoring” in swim- 
ming, claiming that they were the only 
departments in which she could develop 
much interest. It is not at all uncommon 
to find college graduates who have pre- 
pared to teach Physical Education and 
French. Two instances are in mind of 
students majoring in Psychology and 
minoring in Chemistry. The gray-haired 
professor (he is, of course, metaphoric 
by now) must have been nodding then. 
He was still nodding when he let go un- 
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warned a bright young social studies in- 
structor in a nearby college accumulate of 
late evenings and Saturdays a bewilder- 
ing total of “Education” credit, and no 
credits in the Social Studies. The writer 
approves, of course, of the use of every 
effort towards the development of the 


profession of teaching, but outside certain . 


limits, and above a certain total the pro- 
fessional courses of Education are likely 
to become neither professional nor edu- 
cative. An unbalanced curriculum of 
Education courses will produce as unbal- 
anced personalities as an unbalanced cur- 
riculum of Latin. The unbalanced profes- 
sors of both fields glower at each other 
from their respective outposts. When a 
teacher accepts uncritically a theory of edu- 
cation or a personality in education, 
Aristotle, or Cicero, or Harris, or Dewey, 
the results are, of course, unbalanced. The 
gray-haired professor can justify himself 
here in turning those bright-eyed young- 
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and industrial arts. 


etc. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 





FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 22 
FRESHMAN DAYS SEPTEMBER I9 and 20 





@ Courses offered in twenty different departments for prepa- 
ration of men and women for every type of teaching and 
administrative position in the public schools of the state. 


@ Special curricula in music, agriculture, home economics, 


@ Graduate work leading to the Master of Arts degree and 
standard teaching and administration certificates. 


@ General and pre-professional education for those planning 
to study medicine, law, engineering, theology, commerce, 











Expenses, including fees, room, board, and books, approximately $130 per semester 
For further information write PRESIDENT PAUL L. GARRETT 








sters into ways that are balanced, and into 
communion with balanced personalities, 
and into activities which lay the surest 
hands upon a profitable and creative fu- 
ture. 


The gray-haired professor is not the 
college's delegated expert in Guidance. 
That school we think would be tending 
precariously which invested all of its 
“Guidance” into the keeping of an “ex- 
pert.” Guidance that guides may not be 
mechanical nor impersonal. It issues from 


| an understanding, of the student’s life and 
| needs, and from an enduring interest in 
_ his welfare. 
' guesses. It will summon to its aid all of 


It will engage in no snap 


the available records, but it will endeavor 
to place them in proper perspective. It 
will gain confidence from a growing 


, awareness of its imperative need. It will 


gain humility from a growing awareness 
of the amazing subtlety of life and mind. 


Nineteen 


It will, as it perceives more clearly the 
needs of the student, guide the college in 
the re-establishment of those programs 
by which it ministers to those needs. The 
President will do some “Guiding,” the 
various Deans will do some, the Registrar 
some, the Director of Placement Service 
some—and there should be a degree of 
unity and concert in the “Guidance” they 
give. It is here, as a /iaison officer, that 
the expert may defend his occupancy of 
the Guidance field. But if the gray-haired 
professor ever forfeits his opportunity and 
obligation his college will dramatize many 
of the tragedies of the unled. 
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Morehead State Teachers College 


MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 





FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 22, 1941 


Approximate total necessary expenses for one semester, $137.50 
Undergraduate work leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Graduate work leading to Master’s degree 





SATURDAY RESIDENCE CLASSES BEGIN SEPTEMBER 27 
Home-Coming Game, October 11—David-Elkins vs Morehead 
For further information write PRESIDENT W. H. VAUGHAN 





English—Dead or Living 
(Continued from page 17) 


they were very proud of their work when 
it was completed, and all had derived a 
great deal of benefit from the responsibil- 
ities they had assumed. . 

I have been especially anxious to make 
letter writing serve as a practical experi- 
ence. Any occasion which requires that 
a business letter be written is used for 
some class to practice what it has learned 
about business letters. When our supplies 
were to be ordered for a Hallowe’en car- 
nival, one class was given the task. 
Eagerly they waited for the merchandise 
to arrive because they had had a part in 
the work. Every morning I heard, ‘Has 
our confetti come yet?” When new text- 
books or work books are to be ordered, 


or inquiries made concerning them, some 
student or group of students do the job. 
Although we do not teach typing in our 
school, we have a student who had the 
course in another school and is eager to 
keep up her practice. The letters are often 
turned over to her, after they are written, 
to be typed. 

The senior class is the “trouble shoot- 
ing class.” When a letter calling for more 
careful wording is required, the facts are 
given to them and they do the work. At 
one time I wanted a refund instead of a 
credit memorandum from a book com- 
pany. I gave them the invoices and dates 
and amounts of checks sent to the com- 
pany with copies of the correspondence 
which had passed between us. They wrote 
the letter, typed it, and mailed it. When 
the check came, one would almost have 








For further information write 





MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 22 


All Necessary Expenses Not More Than $130 per Semester 
Graduate Work Leading to Master of Arts in Education 
With Special Saturday Residence Classes 


HOMECOMING FOOTBALL GAME, MOREHEAD VS. MURRAY 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 
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Ceachers eeeeeee 


Our Supplies Will Help to Make 
Your Teaching More Effective 


Secure from us 


CRAYOLA — FRESCOL — SHAW FINGER PAINT — CLAYOLA 
ARTISTA TEMPERA — DRIAD POWDER PAINT 


as well as 


MODELCRAFT MOLDING SUPPLIES— 
HORTONCRAFT LEATHER CRAFT KITS 
CRAFTLACE FOR BRAIDING PROJECTS 
O-P CRAFT WOODEN ARTICLES FOR DECORATION 


Don’t fail to read Miss Violet Eckhoff’s Article “‘Understanding Art”—on page 13 of 


this issue of the Journal. 


Write for a copy of our new catalog. We invite you to open a charge account. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


311 W. Main St. 


Louisville, Kentucky 








thought that they had received the money. 
Each one who had a part in the project 
felt like an important business executive. 

I have talked the plan over with the 
other members of the faculty who have, in 
turn, given their enthusiastic co-operation. 
The librarian lets them order supplies and 
write adjustment letters; the coach gives 
them an opportunity to use what they 
have learned about journalism in class by 
writing sport stories for the newspapers; 
and all of the teachers give them an op- 
portunity to make announcements. 

It is true that this plan involves a great 
deal more work than is required by the 
method generally used. Certainly I could 
write a letter more easily and quickly than 
I could supervise their doing it. But al- 
ready I feel I have been recompensed for 
my trouble because one boy told me, “I 
like this English now. It’s fun. I can 
see some use for it.” 
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New Money, Time 


r for Schools 










@ Reduces Coal |; 
Costs as Much as One-Half. [3 
@ Heats Over Week-end on One | 
Hary 4 of Coai—Start a Fire 
mce a Year. 
@ Saves Many Hours of Work for 
Teachers and Students. 


ADVANCED HEATING 
Pe35 


PRINCIPLES 


y\ Here’s the only 
heater of its kind 
in the world. Users 
throughout America 
are amazed at its M 
economy and advan- 
tages. Holds 100 to 
i 200 lbs. of coal. Burns 
=i any kind of coal, coke, briquets or wood. No 
clinkers, only fine ash. Three models. Prices 
Lily) Y) range from $49.95 to $89.95—slightly higher 
~~] in New England and western states. (C-3) 
Write for folders giving full details! 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 


Dept.4 
1012 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


JODEL 420 — Beauti- 
fully finished cabinet. 
Circulates_and_ radiates 
heat. Des.Pat. No.127471. 





of its own weight. 


LOCKE 


* LoalHeater 
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and he’s only seven years old! 



























Who forgot this young fellow? Was 

it his school superintendent? Did 
Mr. Superintendent neglect to include 
a reseating program in his budget? This 
much we do know—this young fellow suf- 

fers... from a seat that just doesn’t fit him— 
a seat that can cause poor posture, eyestrain 
and restlessness, as well. 


This well-seated young man 
can thank his school super- 
intendent for his beautiful, 
comfortable new Amer- 
ican Universal desk- 
seat. This superintendent 
remembered to include 
reseating in his budget. 
Result: student sits in pos- 
turally correct seats that en- 
courage good health, better 
scholarship, better work. 

Mr. Superintendent— 
have you included reseat- 
ing in your new budget? 





Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


er in public seating * Manufacturers of School, Church, 


Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation Seating 


ch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 


ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO. DISTRIB- 
UTORS IN EVERY TRADE AREA TO SERVE YOU 
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Rules and Regulations 
(Continued from page 21) 


contributions for any and every pay roll a 
detailed report by school months on a 
form approved by the Department ot 
Education. Teachers’ names shall, as far 
as practical, be entered on said form in 
alphabetical order. In case any teacher's 
mame appears on the pay roll more than 
once, said teacher’s name shall be listed 
on consecutive lines to facilitate the post- 
ing of his account and calculating of in- 
terest. 

As far as practical, the teachers’ names 
should appear in the same order from 
month to month. 


XVI. INACTIVE ACCOUNTS: 

Regular interest shall be credited to all 
inactive accounts annually for a period of 
three (3) years, after which no interest 
shall be credited with respect to any year 
until the account becomes active, after 
which date the regular interest shall be 
credited annually. (Sec. 4506b-33, Ky. 
Stat.) 


XVII. SERVICE BENEFITS: 

Prior service benefits shall be based 
upon the average annual salary for the 
last five years of prior service. (Sec. 
4506b-31, Ky. Stat.) 

Subsequent service benefits shall be 
based upon the average annual salary fox 
the last five years of subsequent service. 

In either case, when there is less than 
five years of prior service or subsequent 
service, the average of such years shall 
be taken as the factor in determining an- 
nuities. 


XVIII. APPLICATIONS FOR 
RETIREMENT: 


No retirement benefits shall be granted 
without written application filed on 


(See page 50) 
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TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution with 7 offices, offers 
a state-wide complete and comprehen- 
sive SIGNATURE ONLY loan service 
for teachers. Each year teachers in 
increasing numbers make use of Time’s 
friendly financial service. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
available to every teacher throughout 
the State of Kentucky. Immediate at- 
tention is given all mail and personal 
inquiries and all loans are completed 
without delay. 


REDUCED RATES 


Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are avail- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 





TIME’S CHART OF COSTS 
Preferred Teacher Plan 


Amount * Average 
Borrowed Cost per day 
$ 25.00 costslessthan llc 

50.00 ee ee 

100.00 en ae 

200.00 _ = * 

300.00 _— “~ ™* Te 


*Based on 20 Month Plan 











No Endorsers 


SEVEN KENTUCKY OFFICES 


209 Marion Taylor Bldg. WaAbash 6631 
312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


TIME FINANCE CoO., 
Incorporated. 





Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name 

Address 
City 
Amount Desired 6.......... Salary §.......... 
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THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


information on every sub- 


Encyclopedic: 
600,000 entries, 


ject, at your finger tips; 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary refer- 
ence books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” 

Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


blanks furnished by the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. Data requested on such 
forms shall be furnished in complete and 
acceptable form. 

Applications for retirement July 1, 
1942, may be filed with the Secretary at 
any time during the year 1941-1942. 

Applications for retirement during sub- 
sequent years may be filed at any time 
during the preceding year. 





XIX. ANNUITIES: 
Annuities shall be based upon three 
factors: 
1. Age at retirement. 
Stat.) 
2. Years of accredited service. 
31, Ky. Stat.) 
3. Salary as defined in the Law and as desig- 
nated in the rules of the Board of Trus- 


(Sec. 4506b-43, Ky. 


(Sec. 4506b- 
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tees. (Sec. 450G6b-2, paragraph 10, Ky. 


Stat.) 


XX. PAYMENT OF ANNUITIES: 

Annuities shall be paid quarterly in the 
months of September and/or October, 
December and/or January, March and/or 
April and June and/or July. 

No annuity shall be retroactive, but 
shall be paid in the first designated month 
for payments of annuities after the appli- 
cation has been approved and payment 
authorized. 

No annuity shall be paid without the 
approval of the Secretary and the express 
authorization of the Board of Trustees, 
which authorization shall appear in the 
minutes of the Board, provided that, after 
the application has been approved and the 
annuity authorized as provided above, the 
Secretary shall, without further authoriza- 
tion, cause the quarterly checks to be is- 
sued regularly during the life of the an- 
nuitant. 

The last quarterly check shall be issued 
for the amount of the accrued annuity to 
and including the date of the death of the 
annuitant. (Sec. 4506b-46, Ky. Stat.) 


XXI. ANNUITANT’S ACCOUNT: 

For each annuitant, the Secretary shall 
set up and maintain an account, showing 
the accumulated contributions of the an- 
nuitant, the amount contributed by the 
State on his behalf to the State Accumula- 
tion Fund and the amount contributed by 
the State in its temporary appropriation 
for “prior service.” 

Regular interest shall be credited to 
these accounts. 


XXII. STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 

Upon written request, the Secretary 
shall, as soon as practical, mail to any 
member or annuitant requesting the same 
a statement of his account for the preced: 
ing or current fiscal year. 
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Whether you are a primary, elementary, or books in your classes. Send for Price Catalog 
secondary teacher, you will be surprised to No. 42—also ask about our industrial 
learn the small cost of using these up-to-date arts books. 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
WICHITA, KANS ATLANTA, GA PORTLAN DRE NEW YORK, N.Y 
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